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Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 
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better service by attending a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 
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Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
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WISCONSIN NEEDS TEACHERS. IT 1S PATRIOTIC TO TEACH. 
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Editorial Comment 





# An analysis of the factors which prompt 
rachers to move to new positions was made 
y Mr. R. H. Walker, Director of the univer 


sity placement bureau. Improved financial status 
is, of course, the 


WHY TEACHERS MOVE OR STAY 


primary reason 
given for most changes in position. Since the 
efection from the ranks is the crucial problem 
efore school boards and superintendents, it 
would seem beneficial for communities to en 
gage in a bit of self-examination as to why 
teachers leave their schools in abnormal num 
ers and why other places have more drawing 
ind holding power. 

The investigator in this instance found that 
in enumeration of reasons for staying included 
the following: liked the city and the school; 
ipproved of administrative policies; enjoyed 
fellow teachers and students; had a sense of 
loyalty to the school; living conditions were 


pleasant ; 


I 


subjects taught were desirable. The 
pposite conditions would naturally impel them 
to leave. 

Some of these factors are pe thaps beyond 
orrection or improvement but some are decid 
edly at the will of the community and board. 
From many conferences we have had on this 
subject, we gain the impression that desirable 
living conditions plus social or civic acceptance 
nfluence many teachers as strongly as the pay 
heck. Moreover, their professional pride and 
eagerness for service will be somewhat blighted 
if the community is satisfied with mere “keep 
ing school”, if it disdains educational progress 
ind modern techniques. 

We have the testimony of too many young 
teachers full of inspiring zeal to do a first-class 


job of teaching that their idealism is rebuffed 
in the interview with employing boards. In 
stead of asking the applicant about her profes 


ional qualifications the inquiry simmers down 
to. an inquisition on personal habits and ability 
to discipline. What a let down! 

True, the mores of a community, its sense of 
values, and _ its possible provincialisms cannot 


be made over in a day. One would be naive to 
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contend that ingrained mind-sets can be re 
versed quickly. Let us not assume, however, 
that community apathy to good teaching of 
boys and girls must be accepted. Progress may 
be slow but experience shows that inertia can 
be overcome. There must be in all school dis 
tricts individuals or with 


some organizations 


assist in a 


edu 


an educational conscience who can 


humble renaissance for the elevation of 


cational desires 


® Every statewide educational meeting sched 
uled for the current period has been cancelled 
or postponed. To compensate for the loss of 
activities and cohesive influence the officers of 
CONVENTIONS OUT the respective associations 

are planning other acti 
ities. Associations which meet later in the year 
have a sufficient margin of time to defer action 
on the convention. 

Several groups have re elected the previous 
roster of officers to serve for next year. This 
was done by their executive committees or a 
delegate body. It seems to be the sensible and 


practical thing to do under the circumstances 


® Criticism of the federal aid bill is voiced by 
economy councils and taxpayers groups. Loss of 
control is given as the reason for the current 
outpouring of opposition. What interests us is 


the statement of 


ARE WE ABLE OR ARE WE NOT? 


these groups that 


Wisconsin is well able to take 


care of its edu 
cational problems. For years these groups have 
swarmed in upon legislative committees when 
educational appropriations for our institutions 
of higher learning or the public schools wer 
under consideration. The arguments were always 


the same; that the taxpayers were so overbur 


dened that such expenditures would destroy 


state solvency, bankrupt local units, in a word, 


one got the idea that the publi could not 
ifford to raise another dime without flirting 
with disaster. Now, however, when the federal 


government 1s considering assistance to state 


(Tur 
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Our Retirement System 
Compared With Others in the Nation 


by Dr. Arthur G. Hoff 
La Crosse State Teachers College 


® According to the present thought on social 
security, a plan of economic security for teach 
ers should provide the following protection: 
(1) insurance against old age; (2) insurance 
against permanent disability; (3) 
against temporary disability. Because of the 
current initiative in establishment of insurance 
against sickness and accident by the Federal 
Government, it may be advisable to see how 
this develops before any initiative in establish- 
ing this protection for teachers on a state basis 
be attempted. 


insurance 


A comparison of our local state system with 
other retirement systems should include a com- 
parison on the following areas: (1) the type 
of employees covered; (2) contribution made 
by employee and employer ; (3) age at which 
retirement is available and the 
quirements for such benefits; (4) provisions 
for compulsory retirement; (5) amount of an 
nuity benefits and the plan of receiving such 
benefits; (6) provisions for disability benefits ; 
(7) provisions for death benefits; (8) condi 
tions under which the teacher deposits and em 
ployer deposits may be withdrawn; (9) security 
of the fund; and (10) amount of 
earned by the deposits. 


service re 


interest 


= COVERAGE FOR MEMBERSHIP GROUPS: The 
Wisconsin State Teacher Retirement Plan cov 
ers teachers and administrators in the public 
schools, county normal schools, vocational 
schools, teachers colleges, and state university. 
Other school employees such as_ secretaries, 
janitors, and the like are not covered, and in 
the public schools persons who are doing tem- 
porary teaching in the schools of the state are 
not included. 

Other retirement systems, in a 
cases, are more extensive in their coverage, in- 
cluding other school employees. For instance, 
in Colorado, all school employees including 
secretaries, clerks, and janitors, come under the 
retirement plan. In Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey the same is true; in Louisiana, 
secretaries and clerks; Maine, secretaries; Okla- 


state few 
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Comparative study of the retirement sys. 
tems of the several states and the nation 
reveals the merits of the Wisconsin plan, 


homa, custodians; and in New Hampshire, 
superintendents of schools are excepted. 


= CONTRIBUTIONS: In this area, the Wiscon- 
sin state system ranks with the best in the na- 
tion. The employee contributions are compul- 
sory after the age of 25 and voluntary before 
that age. The contributions amount to 5 per 
cent of the teacher's salary. A majority of 


other state systems in the nation require a con 
tribution of less than 5 per cent, ranging from 
1 per cent to 4 per cent. Georgia, Maine, 
Nevada, Texas, Minnesota, and Montana te. 
quire a teacher contribution of 5 per cent, but 
many provide a maximum contribution. For 
instance, Texas limits the maximum amount of 
$180.00; Minnesota and Montana, $100.00. 


= EMPLOYER OR STATE CONTRIBUTION: The 
contribution by the Wisconsin State Teacher 
Retirement Plan is better than others in the 
United States. The plan is as follows: to 50 
per cent of the required deposit made by the 
teacher, add 5 per cent of the required deposit 
for each year of teaching experience prior to 
the year for which the deposit is made. From 
this figure subtract 1 per cent of the required 
deposit for each $100.00 over $1200.00 of 
salary received, disregarding fractional parts of 
$100.00. When this percentage has been ob- 
tained, multiply by it the teacher’s required 
contribution, then add $25.00 to the above 
product if the teacher has taught 120 days or 
more during the fiscal year. The percentage 
can never exceed 200 per cent of the required 
deposit and is never figured on more than 
$150.00 of the teacher's deposit, regardless of 
how much a teacher is required to deposit. 


® AGE AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR RE- 
TIREMENT: This provision is more liberal in 
the Wisconsin system than for other state sys- 
tems in the nation. An annuity purchasable by 
the teacher and state deposits in the teacher 
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count is available at 50. There is no 
evice requirement. The State of Illinois is 
e only other state which permits annuities 
t this early age. The majority of other states 
nace the age at 60 with 65, 62, and 55 rank- 


ag in order. Most other plans are encumbered 


age 


with service requirements ranging from 5 to 
6 years, with 30 years of service most com- 
non. A continuous service for a period before 
he date of retirement is required by many. 
This term of service is in most cases five years. 


1 COMPULSORY RETIREMENT: The Wisconsin 
tate system makes no provision for compul- 
ry retirement. As this is a controversial ts- 
ie, it is considered to be a meritorious feature 
f the plan. Eleven other states in the union 
ive no provision for compulsory retirement. 
[he most frequent compulsory retirement 
rovided by those who have such provision is 


age 


ge 70 with 2 states designating age 65; one, 
"2; and one, 66. The majority of these com 
pulsory age provisions permits continuance in 
rvice beyond this age upon recommendation 
the governing boards or individuals. Be 
1USE compulsory retirement is a controversial 
sue, it may be more practical, at least at 


resent, to handle this problem locally. 


' ANNUITY BENEFITS: The annuity benefits 
rovided by the Wisconsin state system rank 
nong the highest in the nation. The indi 
vidual equity from employees’ deposits and 
tate deposits is greater than for any other plan 

the nation. This total deposit from the 
cher and employer contribution, in certain 
ses, approaches three times that of the teacher 
The 


ived by men in retirement at the present tim« 


ntribution. apparent low annuities re 


sdue to the short term of membership under 


law. For salaries of $3,000 or less, it 


C new 

y be estimated that if a person has 40 years 
service under the new law he may, at age 
receive a life annuity which approximates 


s annual average salary over the 40 year 


riod. Figures on average annuities paid by 

Wisconsin State System are deceptive be 
use of the many small annuities paid, at pres 
nt, to people who were members of the sys 
em for only a relatively few years. Comparisons 
should be made only for annuities paid after 


30 or 40 years of service. However, these may 


ot be representative of the possibilities of the 
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system because up to the date of this writing 
the new plan has been in operation only 22 
years; hence the plan is by no means mature. 
A fair evaluation of the plan can only be based 
on its ultimate accomplishments after it has 


been in operation 30 or 40 years. 


# CHOICE OF PLAN OF ANNUITY: The plan of 
receiving benefits is as liberal as for any state 
plan or insurance company because any ac- 
tuarial plan approved by the annuity board may 
be utilized. There are two plans which com- 
prise practically all the annuities paid at the 
namely: Plan 1, which provides a life 


present, \ 
and Plan II, which provides for a life 


annuity ; 
annuity with a guarantee of 15 years, meaning 
that if have 
passed, 
payments. All annuities now paid, except a few, 


annuitant dies before 15 


his beneficiary receives the remaining 


years 


are on these two plans. 


= DISABILITY BENEFITS: The provision for 
permanent disability in the Wisconsin state re 
tirement system is probably the weakest phas¢ 
of the plan. However, it is superior to the pro 
visions in many of the other states. It provides 
$25.00 per month plus an annuity available 
upon formal retirement. It 1s superior to many 
other plans in that disability benefits are avail 
able after only 5 years of serv ice. Other state 
plans require from 10 to 20 years of service 
Many 


provision for permanent disability. Many othe: 


before disability is available make no 


stat¢ annuity amounting 


systems provide an 
to 9/10 of the prol ably annuity at age 60. The 
Wisconsin a physical ex 


amination each year in case of a person who ts 


system may require 


innual Cx 


disabled. Other state plans require 

iminations up to 5 years ind then every 3 to 
» years after that. 

s DEATH BENEFITS: The death benefit phas 


of the Wisconsin state teacher retirement | 


exceeds that of any other state The total 
posits on the teacher's account which includ 
both the teacher deposits and the state d posits 
ind contributions for prior service, are avail 
able in the case of death. The death benefit 
may be received in a lump sum or may be in 
the form of an annuity for the beneficiary 


Many plans permit only the teacher contrib 


utions to be received in case of death 
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=" WITHDRAWALS: The provisions for with- 
drawal of teacher deposits in case of removal 
from teaching are excellent. The full teacher 
deposit with interest in a lump sum may be 
withdrawn in case the teacher leaves the pro- 
fession, and the state deposit may be made 
available as an annuity at age 50 or later. If 
a teacher, under age 36, leaves the state of 
Wisconsin or the area covered by the state plan 
and continues to teach in another state or jut 
isdiction, he may withdraw his own deposits, 
providing the state deposit is forfeited. If the 
teacher is over 36 years of age and continues 
in the profession elsewhere, the teacher de- 
posits can not be withdrawn but the annuity 
which can be purchased by the teacher is avail- 
able at age 50, providing he no longer teaches. 
Many other state plans allow withdrawal of 
teacher deposits without interest. A majority of 
the plans do not permit state deposits in any 
form to go to the person who withdraws from 
the profession. Many states require a forfeiture 
of teacher deposits up to 2 to 5 years. Some 
plans provide a forfeiture of 50 to 75 per cent 


of the teacher deposits. 


@ SECURITY OF THE FUND: The funds in the 
Wisconsin state teacher retirement plan are 
made as secure as it is humanly possible at the 
present time. In the first place, the state de- 
posits are made each year as of June 30th. The 
funds are protected by investment laws of the 
state which are among the strictest in the 
nation. The losses incurred from investments 
during the past depression were less than for 
comparable investments by insurance compa 
nies in the nation. The plan ts based on actu 
arial principles, and funds to pay annuities at 
any future or present date are not merely 
promised but are actually on deposit. An im 
portant factor in the security of the fund is 
that an individual account is kept for each 
teacher, similar to that provided in the bank. 
It must be remembered that a competent 
director of investments, such as we now have. 
is an important factor in the security of the 
funds. The interest earned by the fund is high 
compared with earnings in general from sim 
ilar investments. The earnings from invest- 
ments of the funds for 1943 were slightly over 
5) per cent. 
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= COMPARISON WITH SOCIAL SECURITY; 


There has been considerable speculation during 
the last ten years regarding the advisability and 
possibility of existing teacher retirement sys 
tems being replaced by the federal soci 
security plan. A study of these proposals te 
veals that in only one or two states in th 
nation would the teacher be benefited by sud 
a move. The social security plan aims to pr 
vide merely minimum benefits, and the benefits 
above that level naturally would need to bk 
supplementary. This is the case of industria 
social security plans. The individual busines; 
firms supplement federal social security it 
order to provide adequate annuity provisions for 
their employees. It would be well for states 
which do not have teacher retirement plans, ai 
present, to accept the federal social security 
because this is better than no plan. A proposal 
effecting a compromise with the federal social 
security agency which would provide exclusior 
from the plan for teacher retirement systems 
which are adequate would seem to be the mos 
practical course to follow. It is dangerous for 
adequate teacher plans to change because of 
the unpredictability of legislatures which may 
feel that the present state plans can be liqui- 
dated, and the far inadequate federal social 
security plan be substituted in their place. 
The maximum annuity under social security 
is $78.00 for man and wife at age 65 and 
$52.00 for a single person providing the indi- 
vidual has had 40 years of service at an aver 
age monthly salary of $250.00. A study of the 
state systems shows that they provide from 96 
to 369 per cent more annuity than is provided 
by the federal social security plan.t A further 


point to remember is that the social security 
provides for no refunds and also is devoid of 
any other liberal provisions offered, not onlj 
by the Wisconsin State Teacher Retirement Sys 
tem, but other state systems now in existenc 


= CONCLUSION: A consideration of all criteria 
of evaluating reveals that the Wisconsin State 
Teacher Retirement System ranks with the best 
in the nation and probably is the most liberal 
for the amount of teacher deposit. 

In case of extension of social security to 
teachers, a safer course would be to become 
exempt from participation. 


'N. E. A. Research Bulletin. June, 1943 Social Securit 
ind State Retirement Benefits.” 
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Plan and Organization 


of Veterans Rehabilitation Committee 


ly L. B. Thurwachter 
(Abridged by J. E. W orthington) 


Editor’s Note: In view of the vital importance 
for the proper adjustment of the returning veteran 
10 the community, the special preparation of this 
article was requested. Knowledge of the plan 
adopted by Waukesha county should be of value 
to educators who will play a major role in the 
counsel and guidance of the ex-service men and 
women. 


a In November, 1943, certain members of the 
Waukesha County Board of Supervisors deemed 
t a farsighted policy to develop a plan and 
effective organization to cope with the problem 
f assimilating veterans of World War II, dis- 
harged from the armed services, into civilian 
life. A group of representative citizens from 
the county as a whole were selected and called 
together for this purpose. Officers were elected 
ind a Policy Forming and Planning Committee 
was appointed which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Waukesha County Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Committee in February, 1944. The 
entire Organization consists of volunteer work- 
ets, with the exception of clerical help in the 
administrative office. This committee is spon- 
sored and financed by the Waukesha County 
Board of Supervisors. 


"PURPOSE: With the recollection of the de- 
mobilization of veterans of World War I fore 
most in their minds, members of the com 
mittee were determined that a plan should be 
worked out so that every veteran of Waukesha 
county discharged from the armed _ services 
would be contacted, and a plan set up so that 
he would have full information relative to his 
tights and benefits under the state and federal 
laws of our country. It was recognized from 
the beginning that unless full co-operation 
could be received from all civilian groups in- 
terested in veteran affairs and the whole co- 
ordinated together, that the program would be 
doomed to failure. The function of the com- 
mittee, therefore, from the beginning was to 
coordinate completely all gov ernmental agencies 
and civilian services organized to contact, re- 


habilitate, and re-employ ex-service ren and 
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Waukesha County Board of Supervisors initi- 
ated a plan to coordinate the activities of all 
organizations interested in returning veterans. 


women discharged from the armed services of 
the United States. Such a coordinating commit 
tee was to represent the communities as a whole 
and not any particular individual organization 


or group 


w OBJECTIVE: It was recognized that war does 
something to people and that veterans separated 
from their homes and loved ones, whether sub 
jected to actual combat or not, were entitled 
to everything a grateful people could do for 
them in order to assist them to take up their 
position in civilian life again. All information 
a discharged veteran's 


available relating to 


problems should be taken to the veteran rather 


than force him to seek out the information 
from different governmental agencies. It was 
therefore, felt that every ex-service man and 


woman should be visited by groups of repre 
sentative citizens in the name of the communi 
ties as a whole in order to welcome them home, 
show the community's appreciation for the 
service they rendered, ascertain their physical 
condition and needs, 


economic acquaint 


and 
them with their rights under state and federal 
laws, and set the necessary forces in motion 
so that proper attention and care be given to 
every discharged Waukesha county veteran. In 
this way, it was felt that each individual com 
munity in the county would be able, years later 


to look back with pride on a record of service 


in aiding the assimilation of all discharged 
veterans of the county. 
w= GENERAL COMMITTEE: The General Com 


mittee is made up of volunteer representative 
citizens from the county as a whole. It is the 
policy forming and supervising committee fot 
the whole county and functions through sul 
committees appointed to carry Out specific as 
signments. It is designed to coordinate com 
pletely all the governmental agencies and civil 


This 


committee meets regularly at the Court House 


lan services interested in veteran affairs 
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of Waukesha county on the second Tuesday 
of every month. The sub-committees appointed 
from the personnel of the General Committee 
consists of the following: Executive Commit- 
tee, Administrative Committee, Welcome and 
Visitation Committee, Religious Committee, 
Educational Committee, Claims Committee, 
Employment Committee, Vocational Training 
Committee, Loan Information Committee, and 
Reviewing Committee. 


= EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: This committee was 
appointed by the General Committee consist- 
ing of the general chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, and the chairman of each of the 
sub-committees. It functions as an emergency 
group to carry on any necessary business be- 
tween meetings of the General Committee. 


= ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE: The Admin 
istrative Committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of establishing and maintaining a head- 
quarters office for the purpose of carrying on 
all correspondence, gathering information, 
maintaining records, and conducting the busi 
the General Committee and all sub 
; Offices 
equipment were furnished in the Waukesha 


County Court House by the Waukesha County 


ness of 


committees created by it. and office 


Board of Supervisors and an efficient staff of 
clerical help was trained to carry out the work 


® WELCOME AND VISITATION COMMITTEE: 
This committee was created to make the actual 
the kin, 


whichever the case might be. The county was 


contact with veteran or nearest of 
divided into six areas as follows: the City 
of Waukesha, the City of Oconomowoc and 
four rural areas, 

An area chairman was appointed over each 
area who became a part of the Welcome and 
Visitation Committee at the county level. Each 
area chairman was responsible for creating 
within his area, under the supervision of the 
County Welcome and Visitation Committee, a 
local Welcome and Visitation Committee in 
each city, village or town within his area. 
This personnel was carefully selected to repre- 
sent the local government as a whole so that 
any visitations that were made were made in 
the name of the whole community. Each local 
Welcome and Visitation 


structed always to make their calls in groups 


Committee was in- 
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of two, making an appointment in advance to 
interview the veteran or nearest of kin, which. 
ever the case might be. 

All material processed in the administrative 
office is forwarded to the area chairman, who 
in turn forwards the material to the local Wel. 
come and Visitation Committee in the city, 
village or town in which the veteran or the 
nearest of kin resides. Request is made that 
interviews be completed as rapidly as possible. 
Certificates, identification cards, and pertinent 
information are delivered. These certificates are 
Welcome Home certificates and Gold Star cer- 
tificates. Each of the former was created with 
the veteran’s name printed in gold with 3” 
old English type lettering. These certificates 
are signed in advance by the mayor of the 
city, the president of the village, or the chair- 
man of the town in which the veteran resides, 
and the official seal affixed, so that it reflects 
the spirit of all the people of his community 
Similar Gold Star certificates were prepared to 
be presented to the nearest of kin of the vet- 
erans who will not return. All possible infor- 
mation is obtained on the service history forms 
and to the area chairman, 
turn returns the information obtained on the 
veteran’s history forms to the administrative 
office. taken to instruct all local 
Welcome and Contact Committee members not 
to act as an adviser to the veteran, but merely 


returned who in 


Care is 


to represent the community as a contact indi- 


vidual and obtain the necessary information 


for specialized committees to work upon. 
When the Gold Star certificate is presented 
to the nearest of kin, and the American flag 
provided by the United States government has 
not already been delivered, it is presented 
to the nearest of kin properly folded, wrapped 
in white tissue paper, and tied with red ribbon, 
at the time the visitation is made. 
@ RELIGIOUS COMMITTEE: It felt that 
some religious contact should be made insofat 


as practically each man or woman who entered 


was 


the service was at some time connected with 
some religious denomination. If not, while in 
the service, he must have come in contact with 
his chaplain. It was, therefore, thought that a 
call should be made by the local pastor upon 
the veteran and his family or the nearest of 
kin, whichever the case might be, whether the 
veteran was identified with any particular 
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church denomination or not, in order to ad 


minister to his spiritual needs. 


s EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE: An Educational 
Committee was created with the responsibility 
to make a thorough study of the educational 
benefits provided for discharged service men 
ind women by the state and federal govern 
ments, and to obtain or prepare proper infor 
mation in a clear and understandable manner 
for distribution to all discharged service men 
and women, 

In Waukesha county wherever the informa 
tion on the veteran’s service history returned 
by the Welcome Visitation Committec¢ 
shows that the veteran is interested in further 


and 


ing his education interrupted by his entrance 
into the armed services, the committee receives 
its information direct from the administrative 
office on a report form entitled “Report of 
Educational Committee’ taken from the veter 
an's service history. The committee then con 
tacts and interviews the veteran direct giving 
him full information relative to the Federal 
Act and also any benefits that he might receive 
through existing state laws, or further state 
laws enacted supplementing the federal leg 


islation. 


® CLAIMS COMMITTEE: The Claims Committee 
was created to study thoroughly the hospital: 
zation and disability benefits provided for dis 
harged service men and women by the federal 
government, and to prepare the proper infor 
mation in a clear and understandable manner 
for distribution to all discharged service men 
and women in Waukesha county. 

The committee receives its information from 
form entitled 


the administrative office on a 


Report of Claims Committee’, which infor- 
mation has been taken from the service history 
report returned to the administrative office by 
the local Welcome and Visitation Committees. 
This committee then interviews the veteran or 
nearest of kin, whichever the case may be, and 
if the committee findings establish a basis for 
a claim, a power of attorney is taken and all 
assistance given the veteran or nearest of kin 
in filing his claim with the Veteran's Admin 
istration and following it up to a satisfactory 


conclusion. 
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@ EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE: The Employment 
Committee was created with the responsibility 
of obtaining employment for every discharged 
veteran shown to be in need of employment 
by either placing him in his former job, or 
placing him in a new job satisfactory to him 
If no job can be located for him, the committe 
has the further responsibility of assisting him 
to obtain a readjustment allowance during the 
period of his unemployment. 

The committee receives its information from 
the administrative office on a form entitled “Re 
port of Employment Committee” which in 
formation has been taken from the service his 
tory report returned to the administrative office 
by the local Welcome and Visitation Com 
miuttees. 

This committee then contacts and interviews 
the veteran and endeavors to get his old job 
back for him or places him in other gainful 
employment. If employment cannot be obtained, 
then the committee endeavors to obtain a re 
him while he 1s 


adjustment allowance for 


unemployed 


a VOCATIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE: A 
Vocational Training Committee was created and 
charged with the responsibility of obtaining 
vocational training for every handicapped dis 
charged veteran who desired vocational train 
ing and who could qualify under the federal 
law or through the Wisconsin State Board of 
Adult 
receives its information from 
entitled 


Vocational and Education 


This committe« 


the administrative ofhce on a form 
‘Report of Vocational Training Committec 
taken 
service history report returned to the admin 
istrative office by the Welcome and Visitation 


Committee. Before sending out this form the 


which information has been from. the 


administrative office ascertains through — the 


Claims Committee whether the veteran has 
been declared a vocationally handicapped pet 
son by the Veteran's Administration and has 
been adjudged to have a 10% or more dis 
ability, thus making him eligible under the law 
for this type of training 

The committee then interviews the veteran 
Veteran's Administration or 
Board of Vocational and 


which in takes up 


and contacts the 
the Wisconsin State 
Adult 


the case 


Education, turn 
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= LOAN INFORMATION COMMITTEE: A Loan 


and 


Information Committee was created 


charged with the responsibility of making a 
thorough study of the law as it relates to vet 
eran’s loans and_ setting up an organization 
throughout the county to inform all ex-service 


men and women interested, relative to their 


rights under the loan provision of the Serv 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. This com 
mittee is limited to the giving of information 
and advice only to the veteran, and does not 
set itself up as a loaning agency. 

The committee receives its information from 
office on a form entitled 


the administrative 


Report of Committee ’ 
the 
service history report returned to the admin 


Welcome 


Information 
taken 


Loan 


which information has been from 


istrative office by the local and 
Visitation 


The committee then contacts and interviews 


Committee. 


the veteran through sub-committee members 
located in the several banks, building and loan 


issociation offices, and real estate offices 
throughout the county 
8 REVIEWING COMMITTEE: As reports from 


all committees are returned to the administra- 


tive office to be filed in individual case files, 
it was thought necessary to have a complete 
review of each case in order to determine 
whether or not every thing possible had been 
done for the veteran. A Reviewing Committee 
was, therefore, created and charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing each individual case 
and ascertaining how efficiently the case had 
been handled. This committee meets regularly 
and goes over each individual case. 

If the Reviewing Committee discovers errors, 
that 
acted properly, the report of that sub-committee 
the Re 
viewing Committee ts satisfied that everything 
the the 


inactive file. A 


or believes some subcommittee has not 


is returned to it for further action. If 


possible has been done for veteran, 
case 1s Closed and filed in the 
letter is then sent to the veteran advising that 
the Rehabilitaiton 


case and that it will only be reopened upon his 


Committee has closed his 


request 


The law of Let each be- 
ome all that he was created capable of being 


great culture FFs 


CARLYLE. 









APROFESSIONAL READING & 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, }y 
Harry Jay Baker. Macmillan, 1944. 496 | 
$3.50 

® The war has made us acutely conscious of 

the exceptional and handicapped individual. It 

has shown how many are unfit for active mil 

itary service, it has itself greatly increased the 

number of the handicapped, but it is als 
proving how efficient the handicapped can be 
when given an opportunity. 

The present volume covers the following 
general topics; the physically handicapped 
mental growth and development, neurological 
and psychogenic disease, behavior adjustments 
and educational retardation. In the section on 
mental growth there are chapters on the gifted 
The book was written both as a textbook for 
a general college course in the subject, and as a 
general reference book. It emphasizes primarily 
the psycho-educational and administrative as 
pects of the problem. As such, it is an excep 
tionally authentic and concise treatment, writ- 
ten by a man who has had a great deal of 
practical experience in the field. 


Psychology and the New Education, by 
S. L. Pressey & F. P. Robinson. Rev. text ed 
Harper, 1944. 654 p. $3.00. 

® The great popularity of the original edition 
of this book will guarantee a favorable hearing 
for the present revision. The authors have, in 
this new edition, increased the emphasis on the 
dynamic, integrative concept of child develop 
ment and learning. They lay greater stress on 
social development and vocial dynamics. They 
reemphasize the importance for learning of the 
social situation and the individual's emotional 
reactions. They extend the scope of their prob- 
lem further back into the pre-school years and 
further ahead into the post-school adjustments 
of the individual. 

Che volume ts divided into two major parts: 
(1) 
years, and (2) the guidance and fostering of 
the 
radical” than the original edition did in 1933, 


development through the first twenty 


learning. If new edition seems now less 


it is because education is itself shifting in that 
direction 
H. M. WILttAms 
Clinical Psychologist 
State Dept. of Public 


Instruct 
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What About G. I. Education? 


by E. 1. Peterson 





Dean—¢ f Education 
ty of lou va City, lowa 
sin the gigantic task of mobilizing the hu 


an and material resources of the nation to 
vage total and global war, all basic institutions 
ind agencies of a soc ety are subjected to the 
lost rigorous scrutiny and extreme criticism 
The initial results are inevitably the disclosure 
f weaknesses and fatlures. These must be cor 
ected with efficiency and dispatch if the institu 
ion 1S going to make a maximum contribution 
o winning the war. Areas in which institutions 
have Operated with reasonable effectiveness ar 
called to the 


werlooked or at least are not 


ublic’s attention. 

Education has not escaped and should not 
xpect to escape this process. The dramatic r 
sults achieved by educational programs in the 
Armed Forces and in War Productions Train 
ng have set off a barrage of criticism directed 
it the schools. Fantastic claims are made for 
the miraculous effectiveness of G. I. Education 
and the schools are urged to snap out of their 
umber and hop on the G. I. Training Band 
wagon. Put on the defensive, educational lead 
ers react emotionally, become resistive and 
omplain about the absence of public under 


standing and support. 


" IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION: 


There is now emerging a disposition by all 
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facts and to 


evaluate the 


study the resulting implications for postwar 


I 
ath have only On result tre 
strengthening of 


mendous improvement and 


ation. In facing the facts squarely 


and rationally, the following points are 


! t! rucial importance 





‘ $ <fe ‘ t 
t lucation id mor lramatic recognition. More 
n is been spent 1 it, more books published, 
1 physical ints built and utilized, more instr 
tional aids developed and more people involved as 
ichers and learners than ever befor 
The entire nation has b it in OCD, 
OWI, OPA, WPB, WMC as well as in th re 
formal training progran t War Production and 
tlitary CTVIC 
Th progran have been organized tor the 
part by professional lucators wl for the 
first time have had a chance to put their ideas to 
work, unhampered by th limitations ot budget, 
personnel, tradition, inertia and clumsy mechanisms 


tr 
of organization and administration 

ducational activity, the 
most dithcult part of the job, is 
Peace-time objectives 
fuzzy and blurred. War-time ob- 
lefinite, sharp, specific, concrete. There 
i target and a bulls-eye and everyone concerned 


In any most impor- 


int, as well as the 
to define the 
generalized 


objectives 
ctives alr 


missile hits home, or if it misses 
much and why. Every phase of the 
streamlined and organized with 
about method is 


knows when the 
by how educa 
tional activity can be 
ethciency. Argument 
reduced to a minimum 

}. War-time motivation 1s in intense, direct, func 
tional, Values are immediate, not deferred. Life is at 
stake—the life of the individual, the life of the 
nation, the life of civilization. If you perform an 
assignment correctly, quickly, at the right moment, 
If not, you may die 


Learning becomes 


content and 


in the right spot, you may live 
No more powerful incentives exist 


dynamic, efficient, rapid 











. » » improvement 
and strengthening 
postwar 


education 


















5. Appropriate learning procedures are recognized 
and applied, not invented or improvised. Learning 
by doing, job analysis, proper mind-set, functional 
organization of subject-matter, direct relationship be- 
tween goals, methods and instruments of measure 
ment, short units of learning, standards of perform- 
ance, reward for effort and achievement, _ self 
instruction, individual responsibility and 
for learning and doing—all these and 
harnessed up and put to work 

6. Teaching aids have been dusted off the shelf 
of incidental, casual, and often careless utilization 
and assigned their proper role in the learning process 
Learning is less abstract and more concrete, less 
verbal and more visual. Effective learning has de 
manded and has received the help it needs from mo- 
tion pictures both sound and silent, film strips, slides, 
transcriptions, animated drawings and charts, car 
toons, posters, models, maps, diagrams, cross-sections, 
graphs, illustrations, photographs, enlargements. 

Genuine cooperation and coordination has been 
achieved between industrial, governmental and edu 
cational leadership in the production, distribution 
and utilization of teaching aids. The most compe- 
tent personnel was commandeered, whether civilian 
or military, in schools or in industry, and given un 
limited resources in money, plant and materials with 
outstanding results. The U. S. Office of Education 
Visual Production Program was made possible by 
the availability of all the resources of twenty-two 
of the nation’s leading commercial producers of 
motion pictures. The list of consultants on_ the 
Machine Tool series or the Farm Work 
constitutes a “Who's Who” in each field. 


initiative 
more are 


series 


= CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS: The conserva- 
tion and effective employment ot this experi 
ence is a major challenge to educators. Part 
of the program can be incorporated in post 
war education with little or no change. This 
is particularly true of the War Production 
raining Materials in industry and agriculture 
We have had glimpses of the rest of the pro 
gram. When it can be reviewed and appraised 
in detail, we shall find that more can be util 
ized, What is important, however, is that we 
proceed with courage, vision and_ persistence 
to the application of the techniques learned 
in war to the problems of peace-time educa- 
tion. Only as educators realize the significance 
of teaching aids in postwar education, can or 
will they proceed to unlock the doors of ade 
quate financial support, continued utilization 
of war-trained personnel, and effective coop 
eration with the industry. We can then look 
forward to reasonably equivalent levels of at- 
in these areas after the war. As a 
first step, it is suggested that every interested 


tainment 


person in the schools and in the industry place 
on their immediate list of required reading the 
forthcoming volume of the Educational Pol 
National 
‘The Education of All American 


icies Commission of the Education 


Association, 
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Youth” and the U. S. Navy Manual on Audio. 
Visual Aids, ‘More Learning In Less Time’ 
recently reprinted by official permission and 
now available for free distribution to class 
room teachers by the Visual Industry. 

Editor's Note: Inquiries for copies of the U, § 
Navy Manual should be addressed to Visual Indust; 
Headquarters, 157 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Award for Teachers 


by Mary Anne Lochner 


Edgerton Junior High School 
Edgerton, Wisconsin 

The American public has for years been edu- 
This interest has been ex. 
pressed in many ways. Communities have used 


cation conscious. 
various methods and devices of encouragement 
and praise to show their appreciation. 

We have been interested always in the pupil 
who has worked to the best of his ability, and 
we have offered scholarships to finance and 
foster a desire for further education among our 
most outstanding students. While this practice 
is commendable, it is giving recognition to only 
one group of the workers who make a good 
educational record possible. 

One civic-minded citizen of Edgerton asks, 
“What about the teacher?’ Many teachers, who 
are definitely assets to a community, who are 
successful in teaching students to think clearl 
and who have succeeded in boosting both the 
morals and morale of their students, are some 
times given no more recognition than _ the 
teacher who does nothing but teach his chosen 
subject. 

“Why not an award for the school’s most 
valuable teacher?” 
continuing 
award of $100.00, which will be given next 
June and each succeeding June to the teacher 
who has been most valuable to his community. 
The name of the donor has been withheld and 
the award will be made through the Rock 
County Savings and Trust Company. 


This idea is behind a yearly 


It will be, undoubtedly, a difficult task to 
pick one teacher only from the group but nt 
matter who wins the award, knowledge that 
our work has been appreciated will come to all 
of us, and better feeling between the teachers 


] 


and townspeople will have been created 
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The State Curriculum Staff 


And Local Programs 


s Among the several purposes of the state cur- 
riculum program, two are of first importance: 
(1) the encouragement of continuous and long 
time local programs of curriculum study, and 
(2) the development of curriculum guides for 
elementary ard secondary schools. The prepara 
tion of curriculum guides is most valuable as a 
means for encouraging local study programs 
ind widespread discussion. 

Recognition must be given to the fact that 
the most significant part of the state program 
takes 
place in the cities and counties throughout the 


t < 
state. Few, if any, desirable modifications will 


is the local curriculum activity which 


be made in the learning situation for boys and 
girls unless local groups and individual teachers 
study their problems. For this reason, much 
attention has been given to plans for assisting 
individual schools and committees on their cur 
riculum planning. 

A brief questionnaire to teachers on curric¢ 
ulum problems has been distributed through 
The 


secured will not only be valuable for the state 


the liaison committees. information thus 


wide curriculum committees, but also will be 
helpful to local groups in determining some of 
the most important starting places. Several 
school systems have already made plans on the 
basis of the information received. 

A study guide has been prepared as an aid to 
schoo] groups wishing to make an over-all anal 
ysis of their educational responsibility. As the 
reports of the various statewide curriculum 
ommittees begin to appear, they will be useful 
to local committees for examination and com 
parison with their own curriculum plans. Many 
cities and counties have, of course, been con 
ducting excellent curriculum study programs 


and every possible aid will be given to them. 


POLICIES GOVERNING THE WORK OF 
CURRICULUM STAFF MEMBERS 

® To assist local school units in their curric- 

ulum study activities, a curriculum staff will be 

organized. Members of this staff group will be 


iatlable on request to aid cities, counties, or 
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This is the sixth in a series of articles 
outlining phases of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program 


individual schools to start curriculum study pro 


grams, Or to reexamine some particular phase 


t 


of their work. To suggest ways in which it 1s 


believed that staff members can be used most 


t 


effectively, the Curriculum Guiding Committee 


has pre This has 


three parts one 1s addressed to 


pared a statement of policy 
the curriculum 
staff member, the other to the local school unit 
wishing to have the services of the staff mem 


ber, and the third to both groups This three 


part statemen: is presented for the guidance and 
use of all concerned with the curriculum pro 


gram 


= GUIDES TO CURRICULUM STAFF MEMBERS: 
In all relationships with school, faculty, or com 
munity groups, the curriculum staff member 
should be regarded as a resource person whose 
background of experience, training, and think 
ing, and whose personal characteristics make 
him a valuable counselor to those who are 
working on curriculum problems. This concept 
of the curriculum staff member as a resource 
person and counselor leads to several sugges 
tions as to proc edure 
1. The curriculum staff member's first responsi- 
bility is to study the local situation and carefully 
analyze the problem on which help is requested. 


nN 


The curriculum staff member can serve best as 
he becomes a member of a working group and 
can raise questions, make suggestions, and help 
evaluate plans and their execution. It is not his 
responsibility, however, to recommend specific 
solutions in either oral or written form. 

3. The curriculum staff member can serve best if 
he is an adaptable person who encourages 
groups to work out variations from known 
practices, as well as promising original proce- 
dures of their own. His function is to stimulate 


group thinking rather than indoctrinate his 
preconceived concept of the curriculum. 
4. The curriculum staff member will work with 


and through the local administrative officer. 


® GUIDES TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
LIAISON COMMITTEES: 
staff work requires not only a capabl 


curriculum 
staff 


Successful 


member, but also careful planning and effective 
use of that individual by the local school unit 
The suggestions below are intended to clarify 


how use can be made of this resource personnel 
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1. The types of problems on which the curriculum 


staff member may be of assistance are varied 
and numerous. The following are examples of 
areas in which help may be given: 
a. Planning for the inauguration of a program 
of curriculum study. 
b. Devising ways and means for using the 
state curriculum study guide. 
c. Identifying problems which are of greatest 
immediate importance for study. 
Planning programs of study and action on 
problems already identified. 
e. Continuing curriculum development pro- 
grams already under way. 
f. Aiding committees which are studying the 
teaching of various subject areas. 
Meeting with lay groups to foster the 
development of the educational program 
of the city, county, or school. 


a 


qd, 


re) 


2. Local planning by a city, county, or individual 


school group should precede the visit of a cur- 
riculum staff member. 


a. The purpose of the visit of the curriculum 
staff member should be clearly defined 
before he is invited. The staff member 
should be selected in terms of the partic- 
ular kind of help desired. 

b. Information should be provided the cur- 
riculum staff member on past activities of 
local groups and the particular kind of 
help desired. The staff member should be 
invited sufficiently in advance of the time 
he is wanted so that he will have opportu- 
nity to collect materials, organize the in- 
formation on a problem, and make plans 
for working with the group. 

c. In most cases, several visits probably will 
be better than one trip to a school. Plans 
should be made to enable the staff member 
to become familiar with the total local 
school situation by visiting classes and 
talking with all people who are concerned. 
Visits of the staff member to the school 
should be spaced to permit of the trial of 
plans, the gathering of needed information 
or the making of whatever preparation 


may be necessary for each succeeding 
meeting. 
d. Some person in the local group should 


have responsibility for scheduling the cur- 
riculum staff member’s time, for keeping 
records on discussions and decisions, and 
for supplying the staff member with in- 
formation on the progress of the local 
group. 

e. When a curriculum staff member is to 
speak to a faculty group, a school board, 
or a community group, it should be for the 
definite purpose of furthering curriculum 
study and improvement. However, lectur- 
ing should be kept at a minimum. The 
most significant contribution of the cur- 


riculum staff member probably can be 
made if he serves as a resource person, 
working with committees and small 


groups. The major portion of his time 
should be centered in consulting activities 


3. A teacher or school group should definitely 
want the assistance of a curriculum staff mem- 
ber before an invitation is extended. Once he 
is selected, the curriculum staff member is in- 
terested only in helping to provide a more 


effective program for boys and girls. He is not 
concerned with evaluating a teacher or a com. 
mittee for the purpose of judging the effective. 
ness of their work. The curriculum staff mem. 
ber will be materially aided in working if the 
following attitudes prevail among the partic. 
pating individuals: 
a. A critical attitude in examining their 
problems. 
b. A willingness to try 
reaching their goals. 
c. A sincere desire to work cooperatively with 
the curriculum staff member in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating programs of 
improvement. 


out new ways of 


There should be genuine administrative support 
and backing for any group with which a cur. 
riculum staff member may work. Local groups 
will need a feeling of responsibility and an 
opportunity to execute their plans if time is to 
be invested wisely. 


= INFORMATION FOR BOTH CURRICULUM 


STAFF MEMBERS AND LOCAL GROUPS: 


There 


are several details of the arrangements for a 


curriculum staff group which are of interest to 
both curriculum staff members and local school 
groups using this service. 


nN 


a 


~ 


The curriculum staff members retain their status 
as faculty members of educational institutions. 
They are ready to assist any teacher or school 
in meeting its curriculum problems. Because of 
membership on the curriculum staff, no indi- 
vidual becomes a state official or the agent of 
any city or county administrative officer. 
Curriculum staff members work with the full 
knowledge and cooperation of the supervisors 
of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction will be kept informed of the activ- 
ities of curriculum staff members, so that these 
may be coordinated just as fully as_ possible 
with their own efforts. 

Supervisors of the State Department of Public 
Instruction will be available to perform. the 
same services as members of the curriculum 
staff. 

Curriculum staff members will come to schools 
only on request of the administrator or his dele- 
gated representative. 

Curriculum staff members will, of course, ob- 
serve the highest professional ethics in working 
with local school groups and will use the 
utmost discretion in their conversations within 
and without the school systems. 

Curriculum staff members will report each visit 
to the curriculum coordinator in order that 
there may be a proper relating of the activities 
throughout the state. 
Expenses of curriculum staff members in  visit- 
ing schools will be paid by the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Planning Program. 


CURRICULUM STAFF MEMBERS 


® The curriculum staff is still in the process ol 
formation. Many additions will be made as 
other staff members are needed. Thus far, the 
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staff group is from the teacher training institu- 
tions. While others will be added from the 
teacher training institutions, the principal future 
increases in the staff will come from the public 
school personnel. All of the following indi- 
viduals are available and can be contacted 
directly or through the Curriculum Coordinator, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 





Madison: 


COUNTY RURAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Bessie L. Alcorn, Ashland County, Ashland 
Eileen Buckley, Racine-Kenosha, Union Grove 
Grace Cassels, Marinette County, Marinette 


Harvey H. Cornell, 
Algoma 


Door—Kewaunee County, 


Dora Dessureau, Langlade County, Antigo 

M. R. Goodell, Columbia County, Columbus 

W. P. Hagman, Outagamie County, Kaukauna 
Lulu O. Kellogg, Waushara County, Wautoma 
Martha L. Kellogg, Door-Kewaunee County, 


Algoma 


Otto W. Lund, Vernon County, Viroqua 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboygan County, Sheboygan Falls 
A. R. Thiede, Manitowoc County, Manitowoc 

H. H. Thies, Sauk County, Reedsburg 

Algoma Van Derhyden, Buffalo County, Alma 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


EAU CLAIRE 
Frances L. Baker 
W. Parker Clark 
Ronald E. Edgerton 
Clifford B. Fagan 
Robert A. Gantner 
Leonard Haas 
Charles A. Hornback 
Henry W. Kolka 


LA CROSSE 
Mauree Applegate 
Jessie E. Caldwell 
Alice Drake 
Marjorie H. Frost 
Arthur G. Hoff 
Emery W. Leamer 


MILWAUKEE 
Neal Billings 
Olive J. Thomas 


OSHKOSH 


Leavelva M. Bradbury 


Hulda A. Dilling 
J. O. Frank 


PLATTEVILLE 
Mrs. Jane Ann 
Churchill 
Georgiana Clark 
Roger E. Guiles 
E. G. Harrell 
Milton Longhorn 


RIVER FALLS 


Carleton C. Ames 

Nathalie Delander 

Mrs. Margaret C. 
Eide 





Ruth G. Johnson 
Hazel Ramharter 
John S. Schneider 
Inez D. Sparks 
Bjarne R. Ullsvik 
J. R. Wallin 
Grace Walsh 


J. F. Rolfe 

Harold M. Skadeland 
Mrs. Marie Toland 
Mrs. Edith Wing 
Fverett L. Walters 


William H. Waite 


Laura T. Johnson 
Bertha Merker 
James H. Smith 


Julia Maus 
Chester O. Newlun 
Victor E. Nylin 
Susan FE. Stuessy 
Luther A. Zellmer 


Russell Johnston 
Catherine Lieneman 
Vera Moss 

Gladys M. Zak 
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STEVENS POINT 
Quincy Doudna 
Bertha Glennon 
Gertie L. Hanson 
Normal E. Knutzen 
Mary S. Samter 


SUPERIOR 
Celia Carsley 
Berenice Cooper 
Omer L. Loop 


WHITEWATER 
George S. Beery 
W. E. Cannon 
Henry M. Collins 
E. H. Evans 
R. G. Foland 


Dessie La Mere 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


William R. Baker Paul C. Nelson 
Arthur G. Brown Merle M. Price 

R. E. Michaels Mabel C. Rogers 
Mildred Moore Mrs. Phyllis Schwebke 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A. W. Ahrens 
Ruth E. Allcott 

A. S. Barr 

Gladys L. Borchers 
Katherine L. Cronin 
I. C. Davis 

A. H. Edgerton 
Glen G. Eye 

Ruth H. Henderson 
John A. James 
Laura B. Johnson 
V. E. Kivlin 


MEMBERS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


J. H. Armstrong Ida A. Ooley 

Fred G. Bishop A. R. Page 
Maybell G. Bush W. B. Senty 

R. S. Ihlenfeldt Warren H. South- 
D. E. Kibbe worth 


Fred J. Schmeeckle 
Hubert R. Steiner 
Gladys Van Arsdale 
Mrs. Mildrede L. 
Williams 


Edwin H. Schrieber 
Hazel Seguin 
Louise Ada Wilson 


H. G. Lee 

James A. Schwalbach 
Clara L. Tutt 

G. B. Winsor 

A. I. Winther 


Gordon N. Mackenzie 
Russell L. Moberly 
Lois G. Nemec 
Robert Nohr 

B. W. Phillips 

R. C. Pooley 

C. E. Ragsdale 

P. L. Trump 
Esther Weightman 
M. H. Willing 
Frances Zuill 


H. E. Merritt J. F. Waddell 
EDITORIALS— 
(¢ fy) 
education, we are ‘‘well able to take care ot 


our educational problems Interesting, if not 


logical 
. 1 | } 
So definitely has the Congress been impressed 
educational grants to 


with the necessity for 


public elementary and secondary schools that 
recently one of the former opponents of such 
legislation announced his intention to sponsor 


i bill for the purpose of equalizing s hool costs 


upon a national scale. We recall his surprise 


tore the 


wd will be 


admission of the need at the hearing b 
federal 


Senate Committee. That 
forthcoming in some form or manner ts con- 
ceded. It ts up to us to assist in determining 
how 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


® That the schools of today are better than 
those of the turn of this century is neither open 
to successful question, nor is it in the least sur 
prising. Teachers then had little or no profes 
sional training; buildings were frequently of 
poor construciton, and usually cold in winter; 
school libraries were wocfully inadequate; and 
illustrative, instructional, and experimental 
equipment was meager in the extreme. Intrin 
sically, children were much the same as now 
but infinitely more circumscribed in their ex 
periences and in their interests; a trip to the 
county seat was perhaps a semi-annual event, 
while a journey of a hundred miles then was 
rarer than a transcontinental jaunt today. 

A city boy of those days had gone with his 
father on a business trip of some twenty miles 
into the country, and that evening was heard 
impressing his playmates with his experiences ; 
he said, ‘Tell you what it is fellows—I don’t 
know what to think of this old world of ours, 
but if she’s as big the other way as the way 
Dad and I went, she’s a whopper!” 

About 1900 a high school building, erected 
some fifty years before, burned; the principal 
taught a class in agriculture and for the pur- 
pose of performing a few simple experiments 
after the fire he purchased at the local drug 
store some acids, a few common mineral salts, 


and some metals, at a cost of three or four 


dollars; when he presented the bill to the 
Board of Education for payment one member 
remarked testily, “I’ve been a member of this 
board for nigh onto thirty years, an’ this is the 
first time we've been asked to pay for any 
drugs.’’ This may not have been typical of all 
boards, but it happened in one village and 
could have happened in many. 

In those days the teacher in a rural school 
who had had professional training beyond a 
Teachers’ Institute of a week's duration was 
quite unusual. Most rural school teachers were 
innocent of any education beyond a high school 
diploma and many had never attended high 
school; the legal license to teach was obtained 
by an examination conducted by the county 


superintendent and standards of attainment 
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Today’s teachers are much better trained 

than those of yesterday, and they 

face correspondingly greater problems, 
were by no means stable even within a single 
county. Tenure was not only uncertain but usu- 
ally very brief; the teacher was frequently 
hanged every term, the term being ordinarily 
from two to four months. The school year was 
from six to eight months, more frequently six 
than eight. 

The ordinary one room school usually had 
children ranging from four to sixteen years or 
older, and in attainment from the “primer” 
class (beginners) to what would now be called 
the eighth grade, and the number of class peti- 
ods frequently reached thirty. Obviously the 
class periods were too short for constructive 
work or for much “teaching”; they must, per 
force, be given over to “hearing lessons’. The 
question and verbatim answer were the rul¢ 

This vivisection of the day was not confined 
to one room schools; one principal of a ‘three 
year high” school taught personally and alone, 
not only all of the subjects in the three years 
of high school but the entire eighth grade as 
well; the number of recitations per day was six- 
teen and the pupils in the room numbered 
approximately forty. The high school room was 
on the second floor of a flimsy frame building, 
and it was heated by a large wood-burning 
stove in the center of the room; the pupils near 
the stove were technically shielded by a metal 
screen, but on one cold day the temperature 
on a post near the stove was 85 degrees while 
on the floor in one corner it was 55 degrees. 

The high school principal was paid seventy- 
five dollars per month which was considerably 
more than half the salary budget; the teachers 
in the “primary” room and the ‘intermediate’ 
room received thirty dollars each; they were 
entirely without professional training, while 
the principal was a graduate from the ‘ad- 
course of a normal school 
beyond high school, although he had never 


vanced’ two years 
attended a high school but had secured en- 
trance to the normal school through examina- 
tions. 

Teachers of today who find it out of the 
question to teach more than five classes pet 
day, and who consider themselves woefully 
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underpaid at two hundred dollars per month, 
may question the efficiency of these schools of 
a generation ago and more. No thinking person 
would care to see the return of the social, pro- 
fessional, material, and financial 
those days, but somehow, and perhaps quite 
incredibly, the boys and girls who were taught 


poverty ot 


under these restricted conditions have probably 
produced as large a proportion of useful, con 
structive, and noteworthy citizens as will, forty 
years hence, look back with pitying fondness 
on the schools of today. 

What is the explanation? Well, how can we 
account for the fact that many of the boys who 
two or three years ago were considered incor- 
rigibles and loafers in our high schools are 
today thrilling the civilized world by their 
bravery and efficiency on Leyte and Luzon, in 
Belgium and Italy, over Germany and Japan? 
Does the credit go to their schools? Is it due 
to heritage? Undoubtedly it is due to both, but 
the schools have every right to claim a consid 
erable share, for, in spite of all their limita- 
tions of personnel, equipment, and authority, 
they are the one quite universal melting pot 
through which the vast majority of children 
pass, whose avowed purpose and goal is the 
building of good and responsible citizens; 
those who go astray do so in spite of the 
teaching of the schools and not because of it. 

The schools of an earlier day with their 
severe limitations left the students much more 
upon their own” than do the schools of today. 
With study periods many times the duration of 
the brief recitation periods, and with the 
teacher's absorption with other classes, the stu 
dents had perforce to prepare their own les 
sons, to solve their own problems, and to make 
their own adjustments. Perhaps this gave more 
opportunity for developing self-reliance than 
does the spoon feeding process of education 
today. When this present generation is con 
fronted with the necessity for relying upon his 
own decisions rather than to follow a memo 
rized formula, he gives his answer as he did on 
Tarawa and at Cherbourg. Maybe there is a 
lesson for the schools—that pupils should be 
given constant opportunity to make and to 
defend a stand. 

The 
models of efficiency nor horrible examples of 
futility. When James A. Garfield said that ‘a 
log with a student on one end and Mark Hop 


kins on 


schools of yesteryear were neither 


the other constituted a college,’ the 
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Goal is... 


responsible citizens. 


most important element was probably not the 
student, and certainly not the log-—it was the 
master teacher, Mark Hopkins 


In 1900 there were no automobiles to dis 
tract the pupils, and to whisk them miles away 
from home where they were no longer under 
the restraint of teachers’, parents’, or neighbors’ 
eyes; there were no highly commercialized 
movies to stimulate the emotions and to hasten 
unripe maturity; the use of tobacco was un- 
thinkable for girls and was frowned upon for 
boys; and the lure of the saloon had not the 
sanctioned patronage of men and women In 
‘society’ nor the blessing of state and church; 
economic unfortunates were largely cared for 
by their neighbors but were not led to regard 
public charity as their right; the world owed 
us a living but we had to work to collect it 
restraint 


and to establish our right to it; self 


and not. self-indulgence was regarded as a 


worthy ideal; chastity was a virtue and not a 
mistake: and respect for and courtesy to one 
elders was not considered improper 

We are too close to th present lack of re 


school to be certain what 


it will produce in the way of young manhood 


straint in home and 


and womanhood; the product of today’s pra 
tices will not be ready for appraisal until from 


ten to twenty years have passed and we se 


whether the men and women of that era are 

better than those of today. Probably they will 

be, for each succeeding generation has shocked 
i 
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Education In The 


(Continued from the February Jou nal ) 
BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


23, S. Madsen. Amends the consolidation law 
(40.30) by providing that orders shall not be 
made affecting districts which do not mate 

rially accomplish one or more of the follow 

ing 

(a) to give rural children, whenever possible, 
the benefit of attending schools in which 
there 1s an ADA of 20 

(b) to kee Pp transportation ata minimum 

(c) to equalize teacher loads 

(d) to equalize tax burden for school support 

(c) enable children to attend a conveniently 
located school : other points cnumerated 


N where it necessitates 


No order shall be made 
new school construction, inconvenience parents of 
children, place district in an unusually high tax 
area, etc. Removes the $100,000 valuation limita 
tion. Provides for appeal to circuit court from any 
order of State Supt Bill too long to give all de 


tails 


68, S. Authorizes local bds ft voc. & ad. ed. to 
receive money from federal Lov t im certain 
cases and tuition in such schools 

69, S. Com. on Judiciary. To 
language from 


change statutory 


normal schools” to ‘state 
teachers colleges 
, 5. Leverich, Jacklin and Porter. Amends con 
solidation law, 40.30 (1), by adding this mate 
rial to the last sentence: “except that such 
order shall not be effective until the same 
shall be approved by the governing body ot 
bodies of the municipality in which the dis 
trict affected by such order lies, by the board 
of the school district attached, and the board 
of the school district to which it is ordered 
attached 
86, S. Com. on Judiciary. Raises salaries of atty 
general, secretary of state, state treasurer, and 
state supt. to $7,500. Such salary to become 
effective for the state supt. on July 2, 1945, 
and for other officers in Jan., 1947 
100, S. Freehoff, by request of W-.E.A. Provides 
for sick-leave of 5 days per year, accumulative 
to 30 days, for 


wan 


teachers, principals, super 
visors Or administrators in high schools and 
schools of vocational and adult education 
upon penalty of forfeiture of state aids for 
such schools 


In the Assembly, Mr. Wheelock introduced 
213, A., on the same subject, wording the same as 
100, S., except that the word “personal” is inserted 
before the word “sickness” in the newly-created 


sections and also in the section enacted in 1943 

135, S. McBride. Amends Milwaukee school law 
by adding this sentence to 38.16 (1) (b): "The 
school repair fund and the school construction 
fund may be allowed to accumulate from yeat 
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Jt. Res. No. 19, S. 


1945 Legislature 


to year in the discretion of the board of 
school directors 

138, S. Panzer. Marking school zones, Remo al 
material in 40.895 after the first sentence, 1. 
ill references relating to blue, white and red 
markings and manner of placing samc 

139, S. Schlabach. Prohibits state employces, aj 
pointive or elective officials to confer or ad 

vise with any legislator within Dane co. ot 

matters, except by committee aft 
pearance, mail or printed matter, or at the 
otfice where such person conducts the duties 
of his office. Heavy penalties for violatior 

140, S. Panzer. Creates 70.117. “TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL LAND 
OWNED BY THE STATE. Notwithstanding 
any provision of section 70.11, all agricultural 
land owned by the state and operated by the 
state department of public welfare in connec 
tion with state curative, penal and correctional 
institutions under its supervision shall be sub 
ject to any tax levied for school purposes th 
same as other real estate. If such taxes ari 
paid, the real estate shall be subject to tax 
sale as are privately owned lands 

149, S. Zablocki. Milwaukee School Board Men 
bership. Provides for 6 at-large and 9 elected 

Districts to be estab 


legislative 


ot 


from election districts 
lished by city council 
159, S. Com. on Ed. & Pub. Welfare, request of 
Wis. Sch. Bds. Assn. and League of Munict 
palities. Amends 40.47 (5), the high school 
tuition law. Inserts in the first sentence the 
words “shall not exceed the cost.” Strikes out 
the limitation that in no case shall the amount 
per weck exceed the difference between the 
amount of state aid per week and $3 per week 
and the $3.50 limitation operative until 1 ys 
after the end of the war. Time of filing tuition 
claims with town and village clerks changed 
to Aug. 15. Certification of tuition bills to 
state supt. due before Aug. 15. 
Hilker and Gettelman. T: 
amend section 3 of article X of the stat 
constitution. “The legislature shall provide by 
law for the establishment of district schools 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practic 
able; and such schools shall be free and with 
out charge for tuition to all children between 
the ages of four and twenty years; and no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein 
except that such prohibition shall not bar t/ 
legislature from providing for the transportation 
of children to and from any school or institution 
»f learning’. New material italicized. Same 
resolution adopted by 1943 Legislature. It 
adopted, to be voted upon by the people in 
Nov., 1946 


Jt. Res. No. 27, S. Brown. Memorializes Congress 


“to enact legislation providing for universal 
military training of our young men in ce 
time.” 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY portation only to such school as th poara 
shall designate. It shall be the duty f the 
72, A. Riley and Runden. Salaries of school board board to designate such school and provid 
mbers. Excludes first class state graded aie bensteaurtatibn as veilh ivoleTe” tl ast 
hools from the limitation set forth in_ the ae a ate EPR 
st line of 40.04 subs. (14) Alec. ami nan 41.34 (2) 5 <7 rk 
109, A. Lenroot. College cout at Normal Srovisil ubiect to the new! sted by 
ire Schools. Amends 37.11 (5) by adding “unless mekiCy 
therw1s¢ provided by law to the end of the 149, A. Greene. Discrimination against t 
{ first sentence. Amends 37.12 by striking lwo public school teachers The term shal clude 
: Years” trom. the caption of the section Add dismissal. demotion in rank, reducti in pay, 
¢ following to the last sentence of the see nonrenewal of contract, or at tl i ult 
al tion: “except that the board shall prescribe a \ punishment. No teacher shall be diserit 
1. i-vear college COUTS( at any normal school inated against for belonging to or rept ¢ 
1 red which is not within a radius of 275 usual ing any organization of his own choosing; 
iveled miles from any other state supported for his religious, political or economic opit 
iy nstitution of higher learning now offering ions or affiliations not inconsistent with ir 
ad b-yeal college course The board shall have existing form of government. Mandamu rv 
On the power to conter upon persons completing tion may h brouvht within 60 days tor 
ay the 4-year course such degrees as are usual in moval of discrimination. Applie luc 
it the niVversitics tional institutions supported wholly o part 
lutie 110, A. James. Amends 40.30 (6), the section pro by public funds 
viding for filing and recording consolidation 138, A. Runden. Municipal budgets. Inserts this 
N OF orders, and the appeal from State Supts. dect phrase in 65.90 (1) after the second appeat 
AND ion to circuit court. Adds the following new ance of $1 words “general property tax 
nding material to subs. (6) The provisions of sec fund n hand or estimated revenu from any 
Itural tions 227.16, 227.18, 227.19 and 227.20 shall “yi Amends subs. (2) by providing that the 
the so far as applicable and not in conflict witl budget shall also show actual expenditur 
nNe¢ this section, govern the taking of such appeal for the preceding year, actual expenditures for 
ional the procedure on appeal and the manner and the first 9 months ot the current year and 
sub cope of review, except that if the notice of estimated expenditures for the last 1 tl 
th ippeal shall state appellant's intention so to of the current year. This is the budget law 
10 do and appellant shall within 10 days after which applies to all school districts and publi 
ta perfecting the appeal request the court in bodies except county and city of Milwaukee 
writing for a trial de novo, such trial, by the 151, A. Blenski. Appropriates $20,000 for Ca 
Aen court, shall be had of all matters and ques tional scholarships. Exec. Budget had reduced 
erat tions involved in the propriety of the order it to $3.000 
stab of the superintendent appealed from. Upon a 153, A. Blenski. $25,000 annual approp. f ! 
; trial de novo the court, in addition to all cation in voc. agr. for children of financiall 
other powers vested in it, shall have all the distressed farmers 
st ol powers conferred upon the superintendent 156, A. Meunier. Any Class A member of State 
re under this section Ret. System who did not teach after July 
hool 125, A. Spearbraker, by request of Library Assn 1921, and who has not received nor is eligible 
the Sets up new Free Library Commission. Strikes thereto an annuity as a result of de posits made 
out out Opening sentence of 43.09 and inserts fol in the fund, shall notwithstanding the provi 
unt lowing new material The free library com sions of 42.54 be paid the amount which such 
the mission shall consist of 5 members appointed member paid into such fund and did not witl 
vcek by the governor. There shall be 3 librarians draw heretofore 
yi and 2 trustees, who shall hold othce for 5 164, A. Burmaster, request ot Bd. of Nor. Scl 
ton years. The selections shall be made from a Regents. Removes from 37.11 (5) the limita 
ged list of 6 librarians and 4 trustees recom tion that teachers colleges grant only the 
to mended by the executive board of the Wis bachelor of education and bachelor of scien 
consin Library association. There shall be no degre 
if ex officio members. Of the members first ap 189, A. Retirement of teachers and directors of 
tate pointed, one shall serve for one year, one for vocational schools shall be by local boards at 
by years, one for 4 years, one for 4 years and end of year (July 1) in which teacher or 
ols one for 5 years, to be determined by lot and director has attained age 70. Applies to Mil 
C1 thereafter each member appointed shall servi wauke 
ith for a term of 5 years, and until his successor 190, A. Goldthorpe, by request. Empowers county 
een iS appointed and qualifies. After the first year, boards to appropriate money to be paid to 
no the selection shall be made from a list of 2 local boards of voc. & ad. ed. which render 
+ persons nominated by the executive board of services to residents of the county 
An the Wisconsin Library association. When a 235, A. Swendson. Consolidation in Milwaukee ; 
sO} member of the commission ceases to be an Co. by Referendum. In any town containing 
ictive librarian, or a member of a board of more than one school dist. or parts of more 
me trustees, his position shall be vacant than one sch. dist. a petition signed by 15% 
If 137, A. Goldthorpe, by request. Suspended schools or more of the last vote for Governor may 
I Creates a new subs. 2m under Sec. 40.34, to order a referendum election for the purpose 
read: “SUSPENDED SCHOOL IN CERTAIN of abolishing districts wholly within the town 
aye DISTRICTS. In all counties having a popula and detaching portions of the town from jt 
sal tion of more than 125,000 and. less than lists. of which they are a part and creating a 
ce 500,000 any district in which school has been single sch. dist. composing all town propert 
uspended shall pay tuition and provide trans (Turn to pe 3) 
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More Effective Teaching 





The Sound Film 
In Health Education 


by Warren H. Southworth 


Health Coordinator 
Wisconsin Cooperative School Health Program 


Editors’ Note: Recently Dr. Southworth spent 
nearly a day previewing teaching films in the sub- 
ject of health and health education. His interest 
led him to write this very worth-while article de- 
scribing what he believes the place of the teaching 
film may be in the pursuit of health habits. A com- 
plete list of sound and silent films on health, 
available to schools, may be secured by writing to 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division. 


® The sound motion picture is one of the most 
efficient mediums through which we can de 
velop desirable understandings, attitudes, inter- 
and behavior health. When 
skillfully used, it is one way of bridging the 


ests, relative to 
wide gap between “knowing” and ‘“‘doing”’ 
of stimulating the application of certain 
hygienic principles toward more effective daily 
living 

The classroom films in the field of health 
may be divided into three groups: physiology, 
sanitation, and hygiene. Physiology films deal 
with such subjects as nervous reflexes, diges 
tion, circulation, breathing, skin, and muscles. 
Sanitation films present some aspects of bac 
teria, water supply, and sewage disposal 
Hygiene films are concerned with subjects like 
cleanliness, nutrition, posture, care of the teeth, 
first aid, home nursing, and preventing disease. 
In all these films, motivation of health behavior 
is accomplished by showing how and why 
things should be done rather than by showing 
what happens to persons who do or do not 
follow hygienic practices, 

Motion pictures have many unique ways of 


teaching physiology, sanitation, and hygiene so 
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that maximum results grow out of the lessons. 
First of all, the pictures and the accompanying 
sound, when properly prepared, always know 
their subject. They never tire or forget. Teach 
ers sometimes do. Further, the pictures show 
everything from the wiggly swimming 
of bacteria to the peristaltic action of the ali- 
mentary The camera, through | slow 
motion photography, can analyze very rapid 
movement like that of the cilia which line some 
parts of the respiratory tract, and it can also 
speed up activity, like the growth of bacteria 
which is too slow to watch through the micro- 


action 


tract. 


scope. 

Motion pictures bring the field trip into the 
classroom and show the things the pupil should 
see, without the confusing elements of unim- 
portant details. A trip into the field, whether it 
be to a water purification plant, sewage treat 
ment plant, milk plant, or abattoir will be 
greatly enriched when the processes and prin- 
ciples in operation at the plant are previewed 
or reviewed through a motion picture film 
Here the “eye” of the camera is always at the 
most desirable place, and the pupil's attention 
can be directed toward important points with 
unobstructed vision. Likewise, complicated lab 
oratory demonstrations that are too difficult to 
arrange for class use and observation are easily 
seen through the camera’s “‘eye’’, and when the 
picture is projected, the whole class sees the 
demonstration from a “close-up” view 

The animated diagram is another special fea 
ture of the motion picture. It shows activity 
that the class cannot readily observe otherwise, 
such as the movement of the diaphragm and 
stomach contractions. Diagrammatic films may 
even show processes that are not visible, as the 


t 


exchange of gases or dissolved substances be 
tween the blood and tissues. Here it can trulj 
be said that a single picture is worth 10,000 


words. Yes, all that! 
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There are three ways of using a health film: 
a. As an introduction or preview to establish 
a general background for the lesson. 

b. As a means of presenting new material. 

c. As a summary or review of previous study. 
In the fields of home nursing, first aid, and 
safety, for example, the use of films to intro 
duce the teaching of certain skills is extremely 
valuable. Here the motion picture is an ideal 
method for demonstrating a technique before 
pupils attempt to execute it. As a review of a 
topi which has been extensively studied, a film 
an strengthen the effect of a lesson or series 
of lessons by supplying visual concepts where 
none may have existed, by providing new 
aspects, by clearing up misunderstandings, and 
by adding reality to newly acquired informa 
tion. It can show the direct practical relation 
ship between the lesson and the pupil's own 
experience. 

In building a health lesson around a film, 
avoid projecting it without adequate prepara- 
tion, and follow it with a planned discussion. 
The film must be part of the lesson, and not 
simply an exhibition. The big challenge to the 
teacher lies in getting the most out of each 
teaching tool. In the film lesson, as in any other 
lesson, there are four fundamental steps: atten 
tion, interest, belief, and participation. There 
is little learning without the attention of the 
pupil. Having his attention, his interest must 
be gained and held. Attention interest, 
however, need the support of the pupil's trust 
and confidence in the subject or in the in- 
structor. But, granted that teacher and lesson 
belief, 


and 


have gained attention, interest, and 
unless there is some action by the pupil (mental 
or physical) to clinch the point, the lesson 1s 
practically wasted. This fourth step, participa 
tion through purposeful, intelligent activity, is 
the heart of health education. The success of 
the film lesson depends, for the most part, 
upon the extent to which participation is woven 
into the warp and woof of the lesson. 

Through visual learning guides, users of 
educational films are provided with materials 
which (1) prepare learners effectively for look- 
ing at a film, (2) serve as a means of discover 
ing specifically what has been learned from 
seeing the film, and (3) stimulate the learner 
to use the film as a springboard into further 
activity and further study of the subject cov 
ered by the film. This means pupil participa- 
tion, for before he sees the film the pupil's 
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curiosity and interest are aroused by an attrac- 
tive statement of what is in the film and by a 
series of questions which will be answered by 
the film. Then the big barrier of vocabulary is 
removed by an inquiry into the words and 
phrases which must be understood before see- 
ing the film. Later, the pupil tests himself on 
what in the film 
stimulated to further activity by suggestions of 
interesting things to talk about and d 


he has learned Last, he is 


Yes, some classes and lessons in health edu 
cation are as dry as a handful of desert sand 
and just about as useful, because the teacher 
simply talks, assigns homework, and lists new 


terms. On the other hand, those teachers who 


use all available teaching tools, including edu 
cational sound films of high I. Q. (instructional 
quotient), make health and safety a living 
subject and a vital part of each pupil's life 


NOT ENOUGH 


A billboard at the corner of two streets is not 
enough. 

His name upon a surface painted white is not 
enough. 

There may be flags and scrolls across the top, 

There may be words inscribed and symbols used, 

There may be certain artistry displayed, 

But all of this for any boy 

Who died on foreign fields 


Is not enough. 


The solemn service held within the church is not 
enough. 

The words of tribute, spoken by 
enough. 

There may be pomp and thrilling pageantry, 

There may be messages from ranking men, 

There may be slogans carved upon a plaque, 

But all of this for one so young 

For one who marched away 

Is not enough. 


a friend are not 


The oratory in the market place is not enough. 

The platitudes on printed sheet and page are not 
enough. 

There may be many words and phrases used, 

There may be much of flourish and of flair, 

There may be sweep and range of lofty thought, 

But all of this for one who gives 

His life so willingly 

Is not enough. 


There must be promise of a better, stronger social 
world. 

There must be guarantees concerning future lasting 
peace. 

There must be patterns in the minds of those 

Who lead and guide the masses of mankind; 

There must be absolute control of those 

Who glorify the arts of war 

A lesser victory 

Is not enough. 


Raymond E. Manchester. 
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Arithmetic Terminology 
by Louis E. Ulrich, Sr. 

Principal, Wm. T. Sherman School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

a Not long ago this writer® was criticized for 
finding it necessary to provide his readers with 
a glossary of terms. The first requisite of all 
clear thinking is an exact vocabulary, or ter- 
minology, as it is called. Words should symbol- 
ize definite concepts. A loose vocabulary is 
always evidence pointing to hazy thinking. 
Neither teacher nor writer can be successful un- 
less only words whose meanings are made clear 
and exact are employed. Let us examine a few 
of those words whose meanings most of us 
assume we know: 


= COUNTING: What does it mean? What is its 
purpose? In the kindergarten counting ts 
usually confused with Matching, and adults 
often do not distinguish it from Matching or 
Tallying. The kindergarten child who seem- 
ingly counts to ten, twenty-five, or beyond is 
not counting at all but is using words to match 
or name the things he sees and touches, or he 
is just talking to entertain a credulous audience 
of admiring adults. His actions are similar to 
primitive man who drops a pepple in his 
leather pouch for each one of his ponies. H: 
senses that he has as many ponies as there are 
pebbles in the pouch, The election clerk does 
likewise when he makes a mark for each vote 
cast for a candidate. Even though words, 
pebbles, and marks are used, their exact nu 
merical total is not known because no counting 
has taken place. In the case of the child or 
primitive man, counting has not been learned, 
but as regards the election clerk the counting 
has been postponed until the count is required. 
When marks are used in place of words or 
counters (pebbles), the process is called tally 
ing. Counters, tallies, and words are substitutes 
for the real objects counted. They are the 
symbols of reality. When the concepts of real 
things are hazy the symbols can’t mean much 
even though they are perfectly memorized. 
This applies to the basic combinations as well 
as to counting. 

Counting may now be defined as the chang 
ing of each ten objects or units matched or 
tallied to one larger abstract unit as: 1-2-3-4-5 


6-7-8-9-10. The ‘10° meaning that all ‘ones’ 


* Lou's FE. Ulrich, Sr., Lyons 


“Streamlining Arithmet 
& Carnahan, Chicago, 1943 
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have been mentally transformed to one larger 
unit, leaving no ‘ones’ remaining. The number 
10’ thus, in reality, should be read as 1 ten 
and no ones. 95 means 9 tens and 5 ones and 
1000 means no ones, no tens, no hundreds 
but 1 thousand, since all 1000 ones have been 
transformed to 100 tens, 100 tens to 10 hun- 
dreds, and 10 hundreds to 1 thousand. Count- 
ing may now be meaningfully and functionally 
defined as an instrument invented to assist the 
human mind incapable of visualizing numerous 
units in isolation, in conceptualizing many 
small units by transforming them to fewer 
larger ones. Thus, 120 single dollars become 
3 larger units or denominations, namely, 1 one- 
hundred dollar bill and 2 ten-dollar bills. Two 
thousand single dollar bills become 2. one- 
thousand dollar bills. It is much easier to con- 
ceive a few large units than to visualize nu- 
merous smaller ones. Yes, it is a good deal easier 
even to grasp the idea of one single ten dollar 
bill than it is to comprehend ten single ones. 


= NUMBER: What is it, and why do we need it? 
How is it related to matching, tallying, and 
counting? How can this relationship, if any, 
be taught in such a way that the progress is 
from the known to the little-less-known ? How 
can a few concepts be seen to expand in mean- 
strange, 


ing rather than appear as many in 


static isolation? 

When children have mastered counting they 
are ready to see that any number is but a symbol 
to represent the results of counting. 236 for 
example means 2 hundreds, 3 tens, and 6 ones. 
A more technical definition would be: Any 
number is the sum of the products of the 


frequencies by their bases as: 236 is: 


base 
frequency (multiple) (unit) product 
2 x 100 200 
4 b 4 LO 40 
6) pa 1 6 


236 sum 


s ADDITION: What is it? We have just seen 
that counting is an instrument employed to 
accumulate a count of things (units) which 
in turn are represented by a number. Both the 
process of counting and its notation is per 
fectly depicted by the speedometer. After sev- 
eral numbers have thus been built up, their 
total is computed by the Function (combina- 
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tion of processes) of addition. Thus in the 
problem: If John earns $2.25 on Monday, 
$2.55 on Tuesday and $3.09 on Wednesday, 
what are his entire earnings? Addition is em- 
ployed where continuous counting is imprac- 
tical or the total is not present at any particular 
time as in a game or with a running account 
at a bank or business house. Addition is like 
counting in changing each ten units to a larger 
one and differs from counting only in that in 
the former the addition facts are substituted 
for matching one unit at a time as: 


Zr 
92 
48 
167 
pln. 2 ot 17 ones 1 ten and 7 ones 
over 
2+ 9 + 4=— 15 tens 1 ten —= 16 tens 
1 hundred and 6G tens over 
Total, 1 hundred, 6 tens, and 7 ones 


s MULTIPLICATION: A physician whose hobby 
is arithmetic once told this writer that while 
he used multiplication with facility, he yet 
found it difficult to explain its meaning. The 
highly intellectual Greeks of Plato’s time were 
also confused by it. They could not under 
stand why it was that multiplying ‘one’ by it 
self did not change its value since multiplying 
any other number by itself did. Thus: 1 | 

1 but 2 * 2 ox 9 81. They did 
not realize that multiplication ts addition, and 
that if ‘one’ is taken twice the relative effect 
is like that of taking any other number twice. 
1 just like 1 % 2 == 2, and 
aa” a ESS Bid yee 


MS Bz 


Hence 1 X 1 
Oe i 2 and 


3 means to take once, and ‘ 

3 means to take twice 
Multiplication is a shortcut for adding any 
number of ‘identical’ addends (quantities to be 
added) by substituting the multiplication facts 
for the addition facts. Like counting and addi 
tion it transforms each ten units to one larger 


one. Thus: 


5 
175 
5 ones 35 ones 3 tens and 5 ones 
over 
if 2 tens 14 tens 4 tens 17 tens 1 one 


hundred and 7 tens over 
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Total 175 —= one hundred, 7 tens and 5 ones. 
It would be interesting to show the relation- 
ship of subtraction and division to counting 
but lack of space will not permit it at this time. 

Arithmetic is thus seen to be an interesting 
subject. Aside from its utilitarian values, it is 
fascinating in itself. It is an effective means 
to help children form concepts which they 
probably would not encounter in the natural 
courses of events. When arithmetic is taught 
as an aide to human thinking, its understand- 
ing lies in the fields of history and psychology 
as well as in that of mathematics. When logi- 
cally and systematically taught it becomes an 
organic whole whose parts are interelated and 
inter-dependent. Arithmetic, in this light may 
be viewed as an extension of the human per- 
sonality into space reaching out to control the 
things in which man becomes interested. With- 
out clear and exact concepts, as expressed by a 
precise terminology, man’s mind cannot reach 
its fullest development and power. Arithmetic 
is an abstract instrument employed to aide man 
to think clearly and precisely about quantities 


and their relationships. 


Professors, Take a Bow 
® (ft course. 


that the professors have kept America from 


hard 


working men who cultivated corn ind wheat, 


it would be preposterous tO say 


starving. The farmers have done that 
milked cows, mended machinery, and fattened 
hogs. 


But the 


and tim 


university's demonstrations of labor 


savers at the Greenfield town hall 
ought to remind both town and city folks of 
the debt they owe to colleges of agriculture all 
over America, and to the professors and re 
search assistants and field demonstration men 
There is, naturally, no way by which their con 
tribution to the nation’s food supply can be 
measured. But because of their constant search 


for better strains of seed, for better methods 


of cultivation and fertilization and soil con- 


servation, and their development of handy little 
gadgets that 
and backaches, the depleted manpower on 


America’s farms has been able to keep the 


would save the farmers minutes 


nation’s larder from exhaustion 
Three 

and at | 

Milwaukee Journal. 


cheers for those diligent farmers 


ast one for the professors!—T/ 
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Capital Comments 











DID YOU KNOW that a teacher 


supply study recently made by the 
department revealed: 


A: 


a 


wn 


The graduating seniors from higher learn- 
ing institutions this June, 1945, will ex- 
ceed 900. In 1944 this figure stood at 850 
and in 1943 it was 2200. 

About 35 of these 800 prospective teach- 
ers are men. The men break down into 
5 physical education, 4 commercial, 3 
agriculture, 3 history, 2 science, 2 math, 
2 music, 2 English, and 1 industrial arts. 
Not more than 200 new rural teachers 
will be available for September 1945 as 
compared to 800 in 1943. Last year we 
needed 1500 new rural teachers, and at 
the present time nearly one-third of the 
6700 rural positions are held by permit 
teachers. 


. Only 60 kindergarten teachers graduate 


this June—1944 it was 79—1943 totaled 
220. And the effects of the increasing 
birth rate may be already felt this coming 
year in Wisconsin kindergartens. 

Social studies, history, English, and speech 
candidates will be slightly less than a 
year ago while some increases are noted 
in mathematics, languages, art, home eco- 
nomics, science, music, commercial, and 
physical education (women). 

The present demand for teachers seems 
to be about the same as 1944. Calls for 
teachers during February reported to 
placement departments slightly exceed 
February 1944. This, however, may be 
due to earlier shopping. 


. The number of emergency permits contin- 


ually increases. Last year the department 
issued less than 3000 one-year grants and 
this year the figure is already past the 
3000 mark. 


. The teacher shortage will not end with 


the war because the number of teachers 
returning to the classroom will be offset 
by those wishing to leave; more impor- 
tant—small as this year’s senior class is 
the junior class is still smaller, and the 
sophomore group only slightly larger. 
We have to go back to the freshman class 
to find a substantial enrollment. 


. Considering these factors plus new ele- 


ments that will have an effect on the 
teacher market including increasing birth 
rates, reeducation and retraining of vet- 
erans, the replacement of thousands of 
permit teachers, we have little cause to 
worry about overdoing teacher recruit- 
ment for some years to come. 











News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 
#® RENEWAL OF TEACHERS LICENSES AND 
CERTIFICATES: On April 10th, the department 
of Public send to the prin- 
cipals of the high schools of Wisconsin, appli 
cation blanks for teachers to use in applying 


Instruction will 


for renewal licenses and life certificates. How- 
ever, the blanks will be sent only for those 
teachers whose present licenses expire between 
April 10, 1945, and September 10, 1945. We 
are also asking that the principals send us the 
names of the teachers in the grade schools 
whose present 
above dates. We will then send the principals 
blanks for said teachers to use in applying for 


licenses expire between the 


renewal licenses, five-year certificates or life 
certificates, whichever the case may be. 

We are sending the blanks on April 10th so 
that the teachers will fill them out and return 
same to this office as soon as possible, in order 
to relieve this office somewhat of the “RUSH” 
which occurs during the summer months and 
especially just before school opens in Septem- 
ber. By cooperating with us in this respect the 
teachers will avoid delay in securing their 
licenses and certificates for the coming school 
year and at the same time help the department 
to avoid unnecessary delay as much as possible 
which is bound to occur during the “RUSH” 
season. 


® COOKS GO TO SCHOOL: Bayfield and Polk 
Counties have recently held conferences to aid 
in the improvement of school lunch programs. 
Under the terms of the Wisconsin school lunch 
contract, Superintendent Callahan agreed to 
sponsor such in-service conferences. The War 
Food Administration, the University Extension 
Service, the State Nutrition Committee, the 
State Board of Health, the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, and this depatt- 
ment planned the conferences. Arrangements 
were completed in these counties by the county 
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aperintendent of schools. It should be men- 
ioned that these counties were selected because 
f the number of schools receiving federal aid 
jor school lunches plus a keen interest in the 
rogram. 

School principals, board members, teachers, 
ind cooks attended the two meetings which 
were held at the Ondossagon Union High 
school and at Osceola. The morning session 
was devoted to a general discussion for the 
entire group led by Mrs. Mercedes Schulkamp, 
Nutritionist, State Board of Health, on ‘What 
Makes a Ways in 
which some of the local agencies could con- 


Good Lunch Program?” 
tribute to the success of the school lunch were 
uitlined by the county nurse and the county 
home agent. During the noon hour the school 
lunch programs in the two schools were ob 
served. In the afternoon the group was divided 
into two sections so that specific problems 
might be discussed. School administrators, 
sponsors, and teachers met to discuss adminis 
trative problems. Those interested in food 
preparation and menu planning met with 
Katherine Brusse, Nutritionist, State Board of 
Health. 

The conferences attended 
those present indicated that they were helpful. 
One result of the Bayfield meeting was the 
appointment of a committee to arrange an 
annual school for cooks of school lunches. 
Similar conferences are planned for the 


were well and 


future and those county superintendents who 
are interested should apply to this department. 
s WHERE IS TEACHER TURNOVER GREATEST? 
What schools are most affected by ever shift- 
ing personnel? The following figures were ob- 
tained from material being compiled for the 
1943-44 biennial report and are helpful in 
answering this question. The table reveals that 
the incidence of teacher turnover falls much 
heavier on the rural schools than on the larger 
systems. For example, 2975 of 5068 rural 
teachers were new in their position in 1943—44. 
This 59% change in teacher personnel in the 
one room rural schools in contrast to only 
1702 of 9746 or a 17% shift in the city sys- 
tems. It is startling to note that the total turn- 
over of teachers in Wisconsin was 7058 of a 
total of 20,407, or approximately 35%. 

This figure, of course, should not be con- 
fused with the net or actual loss of teachers 
from the profession which was somewhat less 
than half the turnover. 
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@ EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN WHO ARE 
DEAF, HARD OF HEARING, DEFECTIVE OF 
VISION. AND DEFECTIVE OF SPEECH: 


an ever increasing conviction among the people 


There iS 


that children 


should no longer be considered social and eco 


of our country handicapped 
nomic liabilities, but rather as potential social 


and economic assets with needs in common 


with other children and with a much greater 
need for the influence of the home and com 


munity during the formative years. 


Developments in education during the past 
few decades based upon individual differences 
has made a place in many of our public school 
systems for special schools and classes for these« 
children. The values of these school placements 
are: (1) the children can remain in their homes 
or so near their homes that close cooperation 
between the school and homes may be secured 
in their education; (2) these placements make 
possible a coordination of services whereby 
these children may participate in many of the 
experiences and activities of the regular school 
and community life; (3) the increasing pat 
ticipation of many of these children in work 
with the regular grades as they advance through 
the elementary grades and in many cases 
through high school results in successful social 


and economic adjustment in adult life 


This organization is_ particularly advanta 
geous in the education of deaf and hard of 


hearing children. Of the 485 children enrolled 
in these particular classes in 1943-1944, most 
of them from kindergarten through high school 
participated to some extent in the activities of 
the regular grades. Participation in academic 
subjects usually begins at the third and fourth 
grade level. Of the 485 children, 235 wer 
hard of hearing. There were 84 children in 
grades 6 through 8 and 48 children in high 
schools. These high school children with assist 
ance and guidance from special teachers took 


all of their work in regular high schools. 


Generally speaking, children defective of 


vision prepare all work with assistance from 
the special teacher in the special room which 
is lighted and equipped for conserving vision 
and report to regular grades for recitations and 


activities not requiring close use of the eyes 


Children defective of speech have all aca 
demic work in the regular grades and go to 
speech correction teachers from one to three 
times a week for special training in speech 








eep the change 





[4 simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads| 
in their third year at war 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the 
American public the greatest volume 
of service ever performed by any agency 


of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9!» 
billion dollars. That’s a lot of money—but 
most of it was earned by hauling tremen- 
dous tonnages of freight for less than one 
cent per ton per mile and carrying passen- 
gers for even less than before the first 


World War. 
(ut of every dollar the railroads received— 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies 
of all sorts and other operating 


expenses, 
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19¢ was paid in taxes— federal, state and 
local. 


7é was paid in interest, rents and other 
charges —a great share of which went to 
insurance companies, savings banks, en- 


dowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 
5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all 
such things as restoring roadways and 
equipment after the war, paying off debts, 
and providing reserves for the improve- 
ment of plant and the modernization of 
service necessary to keep pace with \meri- 


can progress. 
ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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The Home and School 








Convention Cancelled 


# In accordance with the wishes of the Na- 
tional Congress, the executive committee of the 
Board of Managers of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has cancelled plans 
for its 1945 convention. The convention had 
been scheduled for Milwaukee in April. 

Abiding by the request of federal author- 
ities to cancel large conventions in the inter- 
ests of transportation and housing economy, 
the National Congress had previously decided 
not to hold its May convention in Denver. 


Combating Delinquency 


® All units of the Wisconsin Congress have 
received copies of a booklet, “Juvenile Guid- 
ance—a Plan for Action’, just issued by a spe- 
cial committee of the National Congress. The 
pamphlet says that “every delinquent boy or 
girl is a glaring symbol of neglect’ by home, 
church, school, and community, and proposes 
that delinquency be prevented through juvenile 
protection. 

The committee was appointed by Mrs. Wil- 


liam A. president of the 


| 
Congress, to study “ways and means by which 


Hastings, national 


state and local units (of the Congress) may 
combat juvenile delinquency within the com 
munity.’ 

Facing what it calls “public problem num 
ber one,”’ the committee finds that “juvenile 
delinquency results from failure to satisfy the 
basic needs of children and youth—-the needs 
for security and for an opportunity for proper 
growth and achievement. 

Basically,’ the committee says, juvenile 
delinquency is evidence of the failure of homes, 
schools, churches, and communities to meet the 
personal needs of all children and youth 

Fundamental factors for a workable approach 
to the problem, the committee says, are four 


in number: 


1. Protecting children who are vulnerable to 


delinquency. 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
-arents and Teachers in Madison. 


2. Meeting the needs of ALL children. 

3. Controlling community influences that con- 
tribute to delinquency. 

4. Securing and utilizing all available services 
federal, state, and local—for the delinquent child 
and for the child with behavior problems. 


In attacking the problem, the committee lists 
a number of factors contributing to child de 
linquency. Among them are disruption of homes 
when both parents work, along with inadequate 
care of these parents’ children; lack of family 
recreation; parents’ lack of understanding, af- 
fection, appreciation, and feelings of respons 


ibility; too few well-trained teachers; over 


crowded classrooms; failure to make church 


and school buildings available for recreation; 


lack of instruction in social and marriage re 


lationships both in schools in churches; poor 


I 
housing conditions; inadequate and unsupet 
vised recreation sale of liquor and tobacco to 


commercialized vice; and inadequate 


minors; 


and unenforced child welfare laws 
Among the suggestions which the booklet 
for meeting the needs of young people 
and combating present evils that threaten them 


offers 


arc the S€ 


Education for home life in the elementary school 
curriculum. 

Up-to-date homemaking courses in upper ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school 

Adequate care for young children whose mothers 
must work, 

Schools’ cooperation with other community agen- 
cies concerned with youth and its problems 

Educational programs geared to life situations 
and changing times. 

Carrying of interests im international 
relations, world geography, health, industrial sci 
ence into the postwar curriculum. 

Raising school standards to, and keeping them 
at, a point at which the school may 
the type of teacher who can give young people 
inspiration and sympathetic guidance.” 

Adequate community health programs, includ- 
ing health education, sanitation, curbing of com- 
municable diseases, and maternal and chi!d health 
legislation. 

Safety legislation, 
licensing 


today’s 


“command 


including standard drivers’ 
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—WHEN HIGHWAYS ARE HAPPY WAYS AGAIN 


Millions of men in U. S. uniforms—mil- 
lions of girls waiting at home or serving 
beside their men—have built bright 
dreams that include travel by highway, 


to explore and enjoy the land they love. 


When the urgent job of carrying war 
manpower is done, look to Greyhound 
for a big share in making these dreams 
come true. And look for luxury, for 
convenience, such as highway travel has 


never known! 
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Adoption and guardianship laws to protect chil. 
dren and young people against exploitation. 

Child labor laws providing for a basic minimum 
age of 16 for employment, a higher minimum age 
for dangerous occupations, and a minimum wage 
for children. 

Combating racial and religious prejudice. 

Churches’ reaching children who have no te. 
ligious affiliations. 

Increased interest and activity in the field of 
mental hygiene because “solving the problem of 
juvenile delinquency depends on well-informed 
parents who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
complex task of bringing up children.” 

Effective sex guidance by parents, churches, 
schools, and other agencies, starting in preschool 
years and reaching all young people before they 
become delinquent. 

Education, in and out of school, on the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics. 

Promotion of wholesome recreation in the home, 
the schools, the churches, and the community. 
Among the suggestions is the setting aside of cer- 
tain periods at commercial and noncommercial 
skating rinks, bowling alleys, and other such places 
“for young people only.” 


The booklet is being distributed by the 
Congress to all its units, comprising a total 
membership of more than three million, so 
that they may begin immediate action. 


Driving Instruction 
(Condensed from the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher) 


When the War Department reviewed its 
needs for trained motor vehicle operators at 
the outset of this war, and then found a lack 
of enough good drivers, the Quartermaster 
Corps took steps to meet the demands of the 
situation. A ‘'Pre-Induction Driver Education” 
manual was prepared and provided to educa- 
tion and motor vehicle departments for use in 
promoting a pre-induction course in “Driver 
Education.”’ 

In Wisconsin, the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Motor Vehicle Department 
already had a good program of “Driver Edu- 
cation” under way. The manual was supplied 
to all high school teachers responsible for 
classroom instruction in traffic problems and 
attitude development. Experts were called to 
Wisconsin to participate in a tour of the state, 
visiting a score of cities in which teachers of 
all pre-induction courses assembled to confer 
on curriculum problems. 

Stimulus of this series, added to the con- 
tinuous efforts of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment and the Department of Public Instruction 
in promoting ‘Driver Education,” helped ac- 
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quaint school administrators with the need of 
such instruction. 

At present, 324 high schools in Wisconsin 
have been supplied with textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials required for classrcom in- 
struction. 

Attitude development is the main purpose 
of the classroom work. Through study of traffic 
laws and safe practices, study of accident cases, 
and discussion of traffic problems, students ac- 
quire an appreciation of the need for better 
behind-the-wheel behavior. 

Increasing attention from now on will be 
focused upon a second phase, that of driving 
instruction. According to the Wisconsin Plan, 
a student must first complete classroom instruc- 
tion before being given lessons in driving in- 
struction. A series of ten lessons, previously 
available in mimeographed form from the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department, will aj pear in printed 
form. The lessons are printed in large size type 
for easy reading in an automobile, and im- 
portant steps in the learning process are clearly 
illustrated. 

One at a time in proper sequence, these les- 
sons are to be taught to the student by a ‘Home 
Supervisor,” interested in seeing that the stu- 
dent learns how to drive according to a scien- 
tifically-planned program of instruction. 

When a lesson has been completed satis 
factorily, the home supervisor signs a statement 
to that effect, and the teacher is informed. 
When all ten lessons have been completed, the 
information is relayed to the Motor Vehicle 
Department. Upon 
teacher, then, the Department will issue a cer 
tificate to the student, enabling him to secure 
a driver's license without the usually required 


recommendation of the 


road test. 


EDUCATION— 


(Continued trom p ) 


District so created shall be governed by a 
board of 5 members. A 6 p. bill containing 
all other provisions as to transters of pro} 
erty, officers, elections, duties, etc 

254, A. Luedtke. Amends law governing 
tion of utility taxes to school districts (76.28) 
(3) which now applies counties with 
than 50,000 pop. Makes it applicable to cour 
ties having 250,000 or less 

Jt. Res. 11, A. Seeks to rescind action of 194 
Legislature in which it adopted Jt. Res. 7 
The 1943 Resolution memorialized Congre 
to amend the constitution of the U.S. to li 
taxes imposed by Congress on income 


listribu 


fers of property and gifts, except in time of 


war. Passed both houses 
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For Immediate Delivery! 
DEVRY 
KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES 


For Your Classrooms 


KODACHROME 





ROME! MALTA! NAPLES! GREECE! 


700 subjects from which to select 


Beautiful, natural, 2” x 2” KODACHROMI 
COLOR SLIDES of invaluable assistance in 
teaching. These practical Visual Aids give stu 
dents the opportunity of seeing as at first-hand 
the world’s many beautiful places of interest 
Selected 


photography! Vivid coloring 


just as they are in form and color 
cenery! Superl 
Excellent composition! 

New DEVRY Color Slides include 14. sets 
on the countries now furnishing the headlines 
in the world’s news also spectacular Koda 
American war planes and Navy 





chromes. ot 


ships in action 


LAUGH WITH DISNEY’S COMIC CHARACTERS 


DUMBO, BAMBI, SNOW -WHITI PINOC 
CHIO—in mirth-provoking color slides at 
now available through our film library for the 


primary grades 
Available now is the finest in DEVRY Slide 


film Projectors. Stereopticons and Projection 
Screens. At your service—-a vast library f 
16mm. Sound and Silent films—tor rent or sal 
salk 


MAKE YOUR NEW 16mm. Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTOR A THREE-PURPOSE DEVRY 





Place your ord Ow for 
he J D le-Value 
Proje r with Sound 
| » designed 

u can use it as a Public 
Ad ss § Write 
for colorful | ature 


J. C. GALLAGHER 
GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
Bay Theater Building, Green Bay, Wis. 
641 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





DeVry alone has earn 


wr consecutive Army-Navy “E's fore 
J cellence in the prod 


n of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
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Off The Funny Bone 





Gag 
A psychiatrist was examining a selectee 
Psychiatrist: “What's your occupation?’ 


Selectee: ‘I’m a gag writer for radio.” 
Psychiatrist: ‘‘Let’s see you invent a gag 
Selectee (rising slowly, goes to the door and 


looks down at the long line of other selectees) 
"O. K. you guys can go home now, the job's 


taken 
Sold! 


A sailor went to an auction. The auctioneer was 
offering a parrot. He bid $5.00. Someone said 
$10.00, the sailor bid $15.00. Again someone bid 
$25.00 and the sailor bid $40.00 and got the parrot 
As he walked out he said to the auctioneer, ‘That's 
a big price to pay for a parrot. Can he talk?” The 
auctioneer said: “You ought to know, he’s the one 
that’s been bidding against you. 


Polite at Least 

The story is told of a university professor, 
famous for his absentmindedness. About two 
o'clock of a recent morning the telephone rang 
Climbing out of bed he made his way to his desk 
in the library and lifted the receiver. ‘Hello,’ 
came a voice. “Is this one, one, one, one?” “No,” 
answered the professor, “it is eleven, eleven.” “Oh 
pardon me,’ said the party at the other end 
‘Wrong number. Sorry I disturbed you.” “Oh 
that is all right,’ replied the professor, “I had to 
get up to answer the telephone anyhow.” 





Too Late 

“Darling, I've made up my mind to stay at 
home.” 

“Too late, George, I've made up my face to go 
out 


Fact 
Gather your kisses while you may, 
For time brings only sorrow; 
The girls who are so free today 
Are chaperones tomorrow 
Wasteful 


A middle-aged woman lost her balance and fell 
out of a window into a garbage can 

A Chinaman passing by remarked: ‘“Amelicans 
vely wasteful. That woman good for ten years yet.’ 


Scotch Extraction 
Dentist: “I'll have to pull that tooth, and if | 
use gas to put you to sleep it will be $3 extra.” 
Sandy: “Hoot, mon! Just tell me a_ bedtime 
story.” 


Caught! 

“Were you copying his paper?” 

“No sir, I was only looking to see if he had 
mine right.” 
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It Is Possible 
Mrs. Reed: “I'm going shopping today, dear 
What does the paper say about the weather: 


Hubby: “Rain, hail, sleet, thunder and light 
ning! 


Just Talk 

Attorney é 
Elated stranger enters. Attorney asks to be ex 
cused, walks to telephone and removing receiver 
says 

“Tell Mr. Appleby I shall be delayed, but will 
be at the meeting as soon as possible.’ Hanging 
up, he turns smilingly to the stranger, saying, 
New, sir, what can I do for you?” 

Nothing,” replied the man, “I’m here to con 
nect the phone.’ 


spending first days in new 


A La Carte 

A very nattily dressed individual walked into 
one of New York's fanciest restaurants and called 
the waiter imperiously as he took his seat. 

“Waiter,” he said, “I want some oysters. But 
they mustn't be too large or too small. They must 
be neither too old nor too tough, and they must 
not be salty. I want them cold, and I want them 
at once.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, bowing. ‘With or 
without pearls? 
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I'm just teaching him how _ 
to subtract. 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 


























center of attraction for the teen-age set. For 


Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its ap- 


\ 
\ 
| 
ypabl MARK REGISTe py | 


Dabue 


peal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder 


Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes from sl |; 


a 2) 





“Coke"= Coca-Cola 


Maine to California,—has become a symbol of 
A You naturally hear Coca-Cola 


happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


OPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents The 


Following Summer Session Program 
JUNE 23-AUGUST 17 


TO SOLVE TOMORROW'S PROBLEMS 


Administration: Reorganization of rural schools; Principles of educational adi 
I 





ration; Business management of local schools; School buildings; Legal aspect 
public school administration 


Curriculum and Supervision: Curriculum planning; Introduction to educational supe: 
vision; Secondary school workshop; Seminary, curriculum construction (Wiscon 
State Curriculum Workshop) 


Guidance and Personnel Services: Techni ues of guidance; Clinical studies in guid- 


ince; Jobs and occupational analysis; Principles of educational and _ vocati 


juidance; Educational, social and vocational guidance 

Measurement and Clinical Techniques: Sta'istical method applied to education; C 
‘al testing; Individual mental testing; Dia ynosis of scholarship difficulties; Clinica 
practice in reading; Seminary in measure.nent and clinical techniques 


Radio and Visual Education: Adult programs in home economics; Principles of ad 


education; Part-time education 


Secondary Education Courses: Secondary school curriculum; Curriculum instru 
mmercial subjects; The teaching of speech in high school; Psychology 
idolescence 
Clinical and Laboratory Opportunities: Secondary Workshop and the Wisconsin } 
curriculum Workshop; Psycho-Educational Clinic 
Educational Methods: The teaching of typing; The teaching of shorthand; The t 
ng of physical education; The t ng of histor ind t 11 studi The te 
( tudies in curricu id truction it sic; Investigat 
ence; Advar { n the te English lite 
Ad ed ( t tea tol ind ot tudi emind 
educatior tud | ina ictio1 ! {thie 
ite { I ealt ea { eacning oO! spee 


Full details of the 1945 Summer Session and courses may be secured by writing the 
Dean of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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° ‘ . ‘ , Habe Rel 
Continuing Contract Elementary Principals ee Wee ae 
mimitt Mad I tin 
Law Concerns Teachers Will Hold Conference Madison on February Plan 
for wou pi t Wel 1 
| » f \ 
I officers of the association In cooperation with the 1 if he - sneer * ' 
1 the Welfare Committee urg request of the national govern it = ‘3 Shaphigs dl ey ( 
] hi my { it t qt i { 
| teachers affected by the Contin- | to cancel conventions, the Ex he niversii re hacen 
v« youre oO h ( if UEPE 
Contract Law to familiarize tive Board of tl Wi nsin El Fred An exchang of 
| mentary School Principals associa : , mh 
elves with the provisions of ti h “any aa See pon mutual prob f 
on as deck 1 to 0 ) l ri 
t so that no unfortunate cu | | : the informal joint ron, On 
; of home confercne in ral : , : 
fances May arise to JCOpardiz cities throughout the state in pla February | _ San ' 
: with both edu 


ontinued operation of the law.) of their annual meeting. Milwa pape they ; 
of the gislature 


It has been pointed out that only kee Beloit, Madison Plattevill | ( ; | 
( ouncil on ! itt 
few unpleasant experiences | La Cros Eau Claire, Wausa 6 ' wi Mil 
: . it first mectin in iwauhk 
lely publicized sometime lead | Fond du Lac, and Green Bay ha » February 10. Compu! ‘ 
lemands for repeal. The law been selected as the 1 aah iss itat training. teache: hort 
operated very satisfactorily the pre locati ne : rve th [| ind recruitment urpl Va 
past year, and it 1 hoped that an of th association és material vurdat for ret 
1 | rangements for cach mecting will : ‘ 
WoOl boards and teachers will ol ‘] Case egy | , | veteran and federal aid I 
mtinue to follow the letter and ss hh = h BS . | " | considered. Another meetin vill 
) ( Fi Chose yy tin xX ull 
pirit of the act | I sah be held the end of this mont! 
On | | Board. The tentative schedule call TI ae rr ' 
f ‘ ( 5SOK oO em ( econd nectuiny Oo 
ay vy . gre ! for meetings on Saturdays, March Ww if held 
Masize that a teachers holding a , ‘ elfare Committee Val ! ! 
t t 17, March 24, and April , 
rtift ; ) . , February 16. Chief subject wa 
ificate — - tate sre rhe central theme for each: con ( ms : 3 Porvegerthes pect: 
ear © ; or a chassihca- | ference will be “The Position of Aa 
insurance Th commiutt il 


m status under the state board | the Elementary School Principal “i nae gt beets: 
cational and adult education felt it to be destrabl » attemy 


with Regard to Curriculum Con ; 
v , to secure a list of all Wusconss 
‘ 


pt part-time teacher ME esenetinn 
ichers in the city of Milwaukee teachers in the arm I 
iffected by the statute The A request for ich alist 
hool board) must give written | Robert Lohrie Retires been s¢ - Oo ve J re ya I ss 
notice to the teacher of renewal or local association Rephi ' 
refusal of the contract for the en-| From Superintendency | coming into the WEA offi 
ling school year on or before gratifying numbers and the con 
April 1. When no notice is given Robert Lohric, superintendent at | mittee hopes all associations x ill 
the contract then in force shall be | Chippewa Falls for twenty-three | respond 
ontinued for the following school | years, has resigned effective in A continuou 1 ol ' 
i. If the teacher does or doe August. His plans are for retit ings Of commiutt et up under 
not receive a written notice from | ment and rest, Chippewa Falls to the Cooperative ¢ UErie ulun Pl “ 
the board as required, he must a be his future hom ning Program are being held 
pt or reyect the contract in writ Mr. Lohri served Wisconsin | The Educational Polici Con 
ng not later than April 15. It is| education in many capacities | mitt will hold its initial 


pointed out that there is an obliga- | through the avenues of professional | 198 On March 16 
The statewide Health ¢ 


tion on the part of — the chool | organizations in his area. He wa 
oard and the teacher to act ilso a member of the WEA Coun met on Februar Phi 
Although there has been no legal | cil on Education and the Commit lls 
lings on the interpretations of | tee on Local Associations. To. all 
law, it is thought that failur of these he gave unstinted effort 
ither the board or teacher to | This sturdy and sincer choolman | his city ts due in 1 t 
ply with the provisions of the | gave fine leadership to the school his influence 
ieans that there 1s no contract | of his community and his counsel Th Jou in y 
the ensuing year. The Journal | was sought by fellow citizens on | friends in tending t t 
ited the complete text of th subjects outside the field of educa wish for long nd nye t ! 
iw in March 1944 tion. The general civi tability of | tirement 
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Wisconsin Educator Chosen Kansas Supt. 


Wisconsin 
has achieved 
distinction in his profession is 
L. W. Brooks, recently inaugu- 
rated State Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction in Kansas. From 
1907-09 Mr. Brooks was city 
superintendent in Tomahawk; 
1909-11, principal of the North 
Side High school in Manitowoc; 
1911-19, principal of the high 
school in Racine—at that time 
Racine had only one high school 
From Racine he went to the prin 
cipalship of the high school in 
Wichita, Kansas, where he served | 
until 1943 when he became Di- 
rector of Secondary Education in 
that city. So superior are his pro- 
fessional and personal qualities, 
that in secking a candidate of out 
standing ability and the highest 
personal integrity, the school peo- 
ple of Kansas selected him as their 
choice and not only persuaded him 
to become a candidate, but largely 


former 
who 


Another 
schoolmaster 


through their united efforts 
brought about his election 
Wisconsin people who knew 


Mr. Brooks applaud the profes 
sional and political good sense of 
the Kansas school people, and con- 






N ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of 
. study covering all fields of educational 
and scientific interest, especial emphasis 


is being placed on wartime as well as post- 


war educational needs. A 


600 persons including educators of nation- 


al and international reputation—plus the 


First term reo 


gratulate that state upon their | 
wisdom in electing him. The Joxzr- 
nal expresses the hope that he may 
find happiness commensurate with | 


his high qualities 


State Health Council | 
Met in Madison, Feb. 23 


The recently 
School Health 
first meeting in 
ruary 23. About 
tives of medical, 
tional, and = citizen 
attended with full representation 
of state departments. Considerable 
discussion was pointed to the prin- 
ciples of a school health program 
as they appeared in the November 


organized State 
Council held its 
Madison on Feb- 
thirty representa- 
nursing, 
organizations 


educa- 


| issue of the Journal. Special com- 


mittees for certain phases of the 
program were agreed upon. Formu- 
lation of content 
integrated with the 
courses is the 


courses” for 
gen 
aim of 


schools 
eral 
the Council 

Dr. Southworth of the Dept. of 
Public Instruction and Dr. Neupert 
of the State Board of Health led 


SC hool 


the discussions 


teaching staff of 


Counseling 


Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 751 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


75th Year of Sewice 


laboratories—offer 


lin 
factilte or 


HEADLINE HAPPEN IN¢s 


Social Studies Group 
Cancels Conference 


The officials of the Wisconsin 
Council of the Social Studies have 
announced the cancellation of their 
annual May meeting in response te 
the recommendation of the federa 
government. The Executive Board 
is planning to carry on the work 
of the organization through con. 
tacts with the Social Studies teach. 
ers of the state. Margaret Griffith 
of Sheboygan is president, and 
Ruth M. Johnson of Wisconsin 
High, Madison, is secretary. 
treasurer. 


WEA Issues Booklet 
For High School Grads 


The WEA office has again sup- 
plied teacher training institutions 
with 8,000 copies of ‘“The Teacher 
Serves the Nation.’” The booklet is 
descriptive of teaching and_ the 
status of teachers in Wisconsin 
for the purpose of assisting thes: 
schools in interesting high school 
graduates in the profession of 
teaching 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


splendid facilities of great libraries and 


outstanding oppor- 


tunity for both graduate and undergrad- 
uate study. There will be special courses 
and workshops for teachers in primary, 


secondary and higher education. 


returning veterans. 


tration. AMfonda July 30 
Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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= The Trend is Toward 


| THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


More and more of the nation’s lead- an appeal and a popularity unequaled 

ing school systems are purchasing from in its field. 
the viewpoint of supplying the chil- ee ata ; ee 
| ppiyin’ THE GROLIER SOCIETY has pub- 


dren’s needs. Mee ae 
lished a booklet, “Supplementary Teach- 


This map shows some of the leading ing Aids.” 


educational centers of America. Pur- ome ; 
[his attractively bound book consist- 
chases by such centers are the outcome : i “8 
: 2 : ; ing of 20 pages ts available to you with- 
of recommendations of experts trained . Pw : 
. out charge. Simply fill in the coupon 
in child psychology—men and women Li : : : 
¢ ’ pie : below. This booklet will be mailed in 
who know the needs of children in the 
response to your request. 
elementary schools. : 


Such experts also appreciate the fact . 
that THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE |! THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


with the aid of a large research and edi- , Sena ane Saree 
es 5 Shee * ; 1 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. ¥ 
- torial staff is kept in step with what 
: : ; 1 Please send me without obligats 
children want to know as reflected in page booklet “Supplementary Teaching A 
t tet OORNR “) PCtrital y Catt i 
thousands of questions from children =, which describes the Grolier Publi 
themselves. , Name 
School 
Constantly revised, written in lan- ' Address 


guage children understand, this act has ' City 
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Outstanding Service 


Superintendents Becker and Long 
of the state schools at Delavan 
and Janesville have filed their bi 
ennial reports which have been 
published by Supt. Callahan. The 
reports were submitted in attra 
tive and illustrative style. What 
impresses the reader at the outset 
(a fact which we suspect 1s not 
generally comprehended) 1s the 
long year of service. the special 
schools have given to the. state 
The Wisconsin School for th 


Blind was incorporated by the Leg 


islature in 1850 while the School 
for the Deaf came into being in 
the same manner in 1852 

The courses of study and offer 


unlike those of other 
schools, it being the obvious pul 
pose to fit thi 

life of normalcy 
to work 
nate 


ings are not 


handicapped for a 
with other folks 
their more fortu 
fellow ind to 


beside 
participate in 
society's activities instead of a Ife 
©” segregation Whereas the 
of instruction may differ to 
extent from those 


tools 
some 
found in regular 


fundamental objectives 
The children play, 
sing, and Zo to 
others do. And, this 
important they are a happy 
lot who misfortune as an 
obstacle to 
handicap to be endured 


schools, the 
are the 
dance A 
church 


IS very 


Same 
swim, 


just as 


accept 


be overcome, not a 


Leistikow Re-Elected 
Head of Northeastern 


At a meeting of th 
Assembly of the Northeastern 
WEA held at Appleton, Saturday, 


February 19, all the officers of the 


Del« gat 


association were re-elected for the 
following year. Gordon R. Leistt- 
kow of Winneconne was chosen 


president; R. H. Licking of Ripon, 
vice president; and A. M. Bleyer, 
Oshkosh, secretary-treasuret 

Since the convention of the asso- 
ciation at Fond du Lac on March 
23 has been cancelled at the re 
quest of the national government, 
the officials plan a series of small 
mectings in outlying towns and the 
sending ot speakers to association 
meetings in larger cities in the 
areca 


A nnouncin g 


ing and speaking. 


more than satisfactory 
this series. 





This series presents a balanced course in the 
fundamentals of good usage, basic 
of grammar, and suggestions for creative writ- 
We think you will like its 
content and appearance and that you will get 
results from the use of 


If you are interested in new language books, 
please ask for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


KEENER - 


2. To set up a pattern of learning and doing that will help pupils to work 
with confidence toward the mastery of English. 

3. To teach the basic principles of grammar and usage that are essential to 
the use of good English. 


principles 


GIDDINGS 





HEADLINE HAPPENIN, 





WHA Is Congratulated 
By Wisconsin Solons 


WHA, the University of 
consin radio station, and it 
have been congratulated by the 
Wisconsin Legislature upon the 
completion of 25 years of service 
to the people of the state. Joint 
Resolution No. 38, S., introduced 
by Senators Madsen and Knowles 
recited the accomplishments sinc 
the station began its broadcasting 
service in February 1919 

In its service of a quarter of a 
century, the station has a record of 


Wis- 
Staff 


22 program awards and_ honors 
won in competition in the Amer 
ican exhibition of educational 
radio programs during the years 


of 1937 to 1944, and is the re 
cipient of Variety Magazine's 1938 
award for outstanding public serv 
ice and the George Foster Peabody 
award for educational program ex 
cellence in 1943. The 
further points out the educational 
value of the programs to farmers 
and homemakers and _ particularly 
“The School of the Air’ and “The 


(Turn to page 342 
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LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH_ 


By FERRIS - 
FOR GRADES 3 TO 8 


A Series Whose Main Objectives Are: 


1. To teach good English habits. 
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HEAD! INE HAPPENINGS 


Recreational Leaders 


The Wisconsin Recreational 


Leaders Laboratory committee has 
ompleted plans for a series of 
Regional Recreation Laboratories 


to be he Id during March. The first 


conference was held at Eau Claire 
STC, March 9-10. Other meetings 
ure scheduled at the County Nor 
mal at Antigo, March 16-17, and 


at Whitewater STC, March 23-24. 

At the Eau Claire meeting Bruce 
Cartter, Extension Rural Sociol- 
ogist of the College of Agricul- 
ture, addressed the group on the 
subjects: “As We Look to. the 
Future’ and “Meeting the Needs 
of the Community”. Following the 
general meetings held each morn- 
ing, sectional groups considered 
the problems of Community Music, 
Small Group Recreation, Crafts for 
Camp Use, and Musical Games 
Part of each day was devoted to 
individual conferences with staff 
members. On the evening of the 
first day there was a Community 
Recreation Evening. 

A similar program has been 
planned for the Antigo mecting 
where Quincy Doudna, president 
of the Recreational Leaders Labo 
ratory committee, will present the 
two main topics of the two-day 


Schedule Conference 


conference. Sectional groups wil 
consider Community Music, Hor 

Nature Study, ind 
At Whitewater 


Recreation, 


Musical Games 

A. F. Wileden, Rural Sociologist 
of the College of Agriculture, will 
discuss the two chief topics. TI 
general outline of the prograt 
will be practically the same as at 
Eau Claire and Antigo 

Those interested who desir 

complete program may secure a 
copy by writing to A. F. Wileden, 


College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, who is Executive 
Secretary of the Laboratory con 
Co. Normal Principals 
Observe Anniversary 


years of 
County 


In recognition of fifty 
service, a booklet on the 
Normal Schools has been issued by 
their principals 
views the history of the 
their establishment under the 


association. It re 


schools 


Since 

drive of the late C. E. Patzer and 
presents their service to the par 
ticular needs of the state. The pub 


lication is profusely illustrated te 
depict the work and social life of 
its students 


‘*Pop Rings the Bell’’ 
Receives High Praise 


Pop Rings the Bell’, th I 

vund film released by the National 
School Service Institute a year agi 
mtinues to receive prais tron 
lucators for its graphic pre it 
ton of the advantages of a lern 
school systet 

Although som criticism has 
been leveled against tl fils ror 
its emphasis on the economic value 
of education yet a vast majority of 
the reactions received at the WEA 
othce are similar to the following 
comment made by a county super- 


intendent who has shown the film 
to 750 people at a 
January 31. The 
superintendent said “This film has 
done to stimulate 
school board members and district 
patrons than any other instrument 
I have ever My belief is that 


series of 14 


mectings since 


more interest in 


us¢ d 


education in the county will bene 
fit greatly because this film was 
shown. At several meetings board 
members or others came to me 


following the showing of the film, 
eager their 
school along the line of improve 
ments or extending the 


to do something in 


educational 


Turn 








reader. 


book. 


ROW 


NEW YORK CITY 








-arallel Readers for each primary grade. 
books, they provide fascinating new stories which are easy to read 
because only a few new words are introduced. 


Cx Jory BOOKS 


Basic Readers for each grade with workbooks to accompany each 
The content is alive, quick-moving; 
niques, vocabulary enrichment, concept building are developed in a 
well-organized program. 


Readiness Readers for each primary grade with workbook for texts 
in grades two and three. Easy books that review vocabulary of previ- 
ous grade and preview a few new words used in the following basic 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division Street, 


Fond du Lat, Wisconsin 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


word recognition tech- 


Used following the basic 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Westinghouse Finals 
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mately 15,000 young people en- For the first nine weeks of the 
: ° ° listed last fall in the competition | semester this program will present 
Rank Wisconsin High for $11,000 in Westinghouse Sci- | members of Alpha Kappa Rho 
' : 7 ence Awards National Honorary Music Frater. 
For the fourth consecutive time nity. It will be followed by nin 
Wisconsin high schools have | Central STC Announces weeks of programs featuring mem 
house Sc1ence Talent S¢ arch Ot WLBL Spring Schedules _ s — ie Delta, N ‘onal 
onorary English Fraternity 
the forty students chosen this year : The Music Album — Norman E 
from 15 states for then out stand President William (¢ Hansen Knutzen—Friday 
ing ability in science, Wisconsin | recently released the spring sched if we 
has five who completed in the five- | ule for the Radio Workshop pro T 
day Scien Talent Institute in| grams sponsored by the Central WHA CONGRATULATED— 
Washington, D. ¢ from March | STC over station WLBL at Stevens | (Continued from page 340 
rae Point. The 15 minute broadcasts College of the Air’ which  pro- 
Wisconsin was represented by | are made at 3:15 each day during | vides instructive courses from the § = 
Russell R. Ellis, Neenah High; | the weeks that the college is in | kindergarten to the university level 
Robert L. Hall, East High, Green | session. Better Radio Listening is The Legislature has directed the NEA 
Bay; Robert M. Sinclair, Shore- | the goal of the Radio Workshop | Board of Regents to place a plaque requi 
wood High; Michael Tinkham, | and in producing the programs the | jn a suitable location on the cam- Byrn 
Ripon High; and Ann Wingert, | aim of the college is to aid the | pus commemorating the founding 945 
West High, Madison teacher in the intelligent use of | of the radio station and its his neet 
Interviews and examinations | radio in the classroom and to en- | toric contribution to the develop 2 
held during the Institute deter- | courage worthwhile adult listen- | ment of radio broadcasting 
mined the award of two $2,400 | ing. Gertie L. Hansen is director Harold McCarty joined the staf “ 
four-year Westinghouse Grand Sci- | of the Radio Workshop and chair- | of WHA in 1929 and has been fol 
ence Scholarships given to the all- | man of the Radio Committee Program Director since 1930 lig! 
round boy and girl with the high- | Our College—College Students sa 
est scientific “"I1.Q.” in the opinion Monday 2 A 10 
of the judges. a year Westing “Our College’ is a_ series of POP RINGS THE BELL” — Nor! 
house Science Scholarships, valued programs planned to tell of the Continaet pam. page J4 ‘ 
at $400 each, were given to the | activities of the men and women | opportunities now offered” Jf 
eight runners-up. The remaining | who are students at C.S.T.¢ The Public Relations Committee ape 
$3,000 was distributed in addi- | Books and Authors—Frank Kostuck | which is interested in a wide use ig 
tional scholarships at the discretion Tuesday of the film urges administrators Mac 
of the judges. Reviews of the new books of | and officers of educational associa- ht 
Of the 39 states represented by | today as presented by the Book-of- | tions and PTA organizations to “ab 
the 260 students who received hon- | the-Month Club secure the film for a series of meet- i 
orable mention, Wisconsin ranked | Your Storytime—Jane E. Milles ings in their communities. Since 
fourth with 19 on the list. The Wednesday practically all the prints in the L 
three states which exceed Wiscon- Eighteen delightful stories for | state have been placed in a pool “4 
sin in numbers on the honorable | children in the primary grades at the WEA office, you may fe- helc 
mention list include New York | Alpha Kappa Rho and Stema Tau | serve a copy for your use for a Me 
with 57, Pennsylvania with 32, Delta—Organization members number of showings. The only cost oi 
and Illinois with 22. Approxi- | | Thursday to you is the return postage. ‘y 
in 
isi 
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Co 

for Men Teachers 
ive work consists of selling garden seeds to dealers for 1946, taking inven Se 

tory of unsold seeds and collecting for seeds sold by the merchants. A 

period of instruction at our Minneapolis plant the latter part of June will trair ne! 
ou for th work. Employment will be during July and August. Flat salary \ 
and expenses paid. Travel in our automobile. Applicants ist be exempt 
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from military service 


For Full Information Address 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Estb. 1884 | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
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NEA CANCELS MEETING: In compliance to the 
request of War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes, the officials of the NEA have cancelled the 
1945 session of the Representative Assembly. The 
neeting was scheduled to be held in Buffalo, July 


7 


H ime Succeeds Hockine: On January 29 John F 
Holmes, principal of the Sturgeon Bay Consolidated 
High school, became superintendent of the Marion 
ublic schools. He took over the duties of T. K 
Hocking who became principal of Marinette County 
Normal. 


Superintendents Re-elected: Philip H. Falk, city 
uperintendent of Madison, has been re-elected for a 
three year term. Mr. Falk became superintendent in 
Madison in 1939. . . R. G. Hein, successor to 
lohn P. Mann at South Milwaukee last October, has 
yen chosen to the superintendency for a three yeat 


term 


Lincoln County Teachers Meet: On Friday, Feb 
ary 23, the Lincoln County Teachers association 
held an all-day meeting at the Badger theatre in 
Merrill. Following a report of the WEA convention 
w Mrs. Lydia Thill, president of the association, the 
teachers listened to a panel discussion on the subject 
f lowering the voting age to cighteen years. To 
mclude the morning program Tillie Sylfest, super 
vising teacher, discussed “The Testing Program and 
Its Results’. The afternoon session consisted of a 
showing of “Pop Rings the Bell’, a discussion of 
The Teachers Part in the Postwar Planning for the 
Community” by Ted Wynn, and the consideration of 

School Health Problems” by Laurctta Peterman, 


sunty nurse 


WEA 100%ers Through Feb. 28: Dane Co. (East) 


seymour 


Cornell Named Principal of Normal: Harvey Cos 
ll, now superintendent of schools of Door county, 
is been elected principal of the Door—Kewaunec 
Normal school in Algoma to succeed Quincy Doudna 
who resigned to become a member of the faculty of 

Central STC at Stevens Point. Mr. Cornell, a 
graduate of Door-Kewaunee Normal and the Cen 
ral STC had 14 years experience as a teacher in rural 





ind graded schools prior to his eight-years as Door 
county superintendent. He will begin his new duties 
July 1. Margaret Kellogg, a member of the faculty 


the Normal, will serve as acting-principal fot 
remainder of this school year. 

Future Teachers Hear Executive Secretary: Upon 
invitation by Dean John Guy Fowlkes, the WEA 
Secretary had the pleasure of speaking to one of his 
classes on the organization and functions of th 
WEA 





PINZA 


“The Greatest Singing Actor of 
His Generation” 


MONDAY, APRIL 2nd 


LILY PONS 


“World’s Greatest Coloraturo 
Soprano” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27th 


Reserved seats for either concert 


1.20 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 (inc. tax) 








All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 
Order Reserved Seats NOW! 
(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 




















W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 


CHASE “AGESAS nes 
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Platteville STC Note Occupational information 


material is being sent to the high schools of  sur- 


rounding counties upon request of the high school 
principals. This material has been collected and filed 
by H. C. Wilkerson of the education department 


Dr ee. 


: February 
meeting of the 


His subject was 


Gundy addressed the 
Schoolmasters Club. 


soil conservation Roger E. Guiles, director of 
the Training school, attended a meeting of the Post 
War Education committee in Milwaukee, February 16. 

Achieving the Democratic Way of Life’ is the 
title of the program presented to the college assem- 
bly, February 13, by the eighth graders of the Train- 
ing school under the direction of Mrs. Jane Ann 


Churchill. From the 12 episodes depicting America’s 
democratic developments which they had worked 
out, they presented four: ‘The Mayflower Compact 

Signing the Declaration of Independence’, ‘The 
Constitutional Convention,” and “The Four Free- 


doms.’ Dr. Milton Longhorn was one of the 
speakers for the 102nd anniversary of the New 
Diggings Methodist Church. The Reverend Albert 
Smith, secondary education student, is the minister 


in charge of the congregation. 


New Films Available: The Bureau of Visual In 
struction, Extension Department, of the University of 
Wisconsin has released two supplements since Jan 


uary 15 of the rental list of films which have been 
secured after the publication of the 1944-45 cata- 
logue. A reading of the titles and descriptions reveals 


a wealth of the latest material in sound and silent 
pictures. A penny postcard will bring you complete 


information on the best in visual aids 


If You Need Money For: 


Fuel 
Home Repairs 
Current Expenses 


409 Insurance Building 


Address 
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NEED CASH? 
BORROW FROM THE “TEACHERS BANK” 


Or For Any Other Provident Purpose 
Write to 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
ide ' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 


70V Regulatic provi 
vag a eiaeien 1 I am interested in a loan of $25 $50 $75 $100 $ For 
yOu 1lary is ona 
ae Months. amount desired) 
nine or ten month basis no | 
ummer payments are required 1 It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 
7 me in any way 
loan 1 : 
My name is 
1 


Lace Ree RR ERR RNR mS ES 


What's This?; We see by the papers that 
Dodgevillc basket-ball team lost the 
championship series to the P.T.A. team. 


t achers 


La Crosse Schoo Have Americanism ( 


Under the sponsorship of the Junior Chamber 
Commerce of La Crosse, the students of tl jun 
and senior high schools of the city participated is 
speech contest on Lincoln's Birthday. The gener 
theme was “What is the Most Precious Right M 
Country Gives, and What is the Most Important 
Obligation I Owe My Country?” Prizes were al 


given for the best essays and posters 


of Americanism. Nearly $400 was donated by 
Elks, American Legion, and B’rai B'rith for 
awards 

Exec. Sec. of Classroom Teachers Visits State 


Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary of the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
several conferences in Wisconsin 


sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom 


Teachers. Meetings were 


held at Manitowoc, February 22; Milwaukee, Feb. 
ruary 24; Ashland, February 26; and La Crosse. 
February 27 





Ray,” MEXICO | 


this summer. or 
students and teachers. 11th Year. 


42 Day Adventure Tour. .... $325 ; 
46 Day Mexico Univ. Tour. . $265 4 
Folder Also GUATEMALA, HUDSON BAY, 
YELLOWSTONE trips. 4 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 4 
11 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. e 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 4 








Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Nationwide Assistance 


[\ssociation of 


Administrators 


Teachers [\gencies 
To 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement overlooks the 


excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


For over 100 years 


they have supplied the schools with good teachers. 


ASSISTANCE is gladly given to teachers returning from service. Our 





to the children of America. 


membership of sixty agencies extends from coast to coast. 
are open the entire year to help teachers and administrators. 


Teac HERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth 
into it, and to secure the return of good teachers 


offices 


All our 


this is a patriotic duty 


Au our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high 


standards. 


Although in competition with one another, all cooperate to work 


for the best interests of the schools. 





Albert Teachers Agency 


Paul Albert, Mer. 


Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


25 E. 


Established 1885 


Huff Teachers Agency 


Miss E. L. Huff, Mer. 
1222 Helen Avenue Missoula, Mont, 
30 Years of Service Throughout the Wes 
and Alaska 





Clark—Brewer Teachers Agency 


R. F. Fletcher, Mgr. 
64 EF. Jackson Bliwd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
63rd Year 
Minneapolis, Spokane Kansas City 
New York 


Minnesota Teachers Agency 


Ss. J. Hansen, Mer. 


Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc, Mer. 


1254 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


10th Year 





Clark—Brewer Teachers Agency 


H. S. Simmons, M, A., Mer. 


HOM-SIL Palace Bide. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Parker Teachers Agency 


George R. Ray, Mer. 
5SIS-519 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, Wis. 
Establi ed 1902 





Clinton Teachers Agency 


Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Clinton, Lowa 
26th Yea 


Schummers School Service 


J. PL Murphy, Mer. 


910 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, 


Minn. 





Western Teachers Exchange 














e3eck Taac sre oe was 
Fisk Teachers Agency sadn a wee ee 
Sn te lel, ) ’ Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mer. 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 215 Plymouth Bldg Minneapolis 2, Minn 
28 bk. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IL, Est 1 
" . N t! iH t 
Nation de pervice ( . Wa oO 
os) " 4 T~ » “iy es ad > > re . 
Hughes Teachers Agency Westmore Teachers Agency 
Mrs. B. FF. Westmore, Mer. 
. vhe Me 
Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 1405 Old Nath Bank Bldg., Spokane 8S, Wash 
25 EE. Jackson Blvd, Chiengo 4, IL d Yea 
OFFICERS OF N. A. TT. A.: Joe Wilson, Detroit, Mich., Pres. 
Ss. J. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn., Viee-Pres.; H, S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. ¥., Sec.-Treas. 
A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured by Writing the Secretary 
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© Remember this... 


Here's something about 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum that 
may prove useful to 
you some day 






You must 9 
surely f 
appreciate 
compli- 
ments 
upon your 
efficiency { 


and good A 
nature. f 
And, there i t 

is where Mere» It's not while supervising 
chewing re- etait ah agin 
freshing Wrigley’s have (0 think abun Keep 


Spearmint Gum 
might help you—at home, marking 
papers or doing other routine or 
repetitive work. 


This sort of work needs mental 
alertness yet is apt to appear rather 
boring and monotonous. But chewing 
seems to help keep a person mentally 
awake and to boost morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should 
help you skim over the flat spots in 
your after-school work at home so 
that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits ... Just keep this useful, 
little aid in mind — when once more 
quality ingredients can be had to again 
manufacture Wrigley’s Spearmint, a 
true quality Gum. 





Remember this wrapper... 


it means chewing gum of quality and flavor... It 
will be empty until gum of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
quality can again be made, means 
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N.A.T.A. Holds Annual Meeting: Prior to the ban 
on conventions, the National Association of Teachers 
Agencies met in Chicago. There was a good repre 
sentation from all parts of the country. Some were 
managers of agencies which have been in existence 
for sixty years. 

Among its guests were several University Teacher 
Placement Directors, namely, Dr. L. W. Williams 
Univ. of Illinois, Dr. Robert C. Woellner, Univ, of 
Chicago, and Dr. Luther Purdon, Univ. of Michigan 
Dr. W. C. Reavis of the University of Chicago dis 
cussed the GI Bill and the supply of teachers. Con 
ditions were reported to be about the same in al 


parts of the country, but salaries are higher in son 
sections. Considerable attention was also given t 
plans which will be helpful to returning service mer 


and women. 

Joe Wilson, Detroit, was elected president, S. ] 
Hansen, Minneapolis, vice-president, and H. S. Arn 
strong, Rochester, New York,  secretary-treasurer 
George R. Ray, owner and manager of the Parker 
Teachers Agency, is continued as Chairman of thi 
Publicity committee. Six agencies were admitted t 
membership, three being from Towa, one from Illi 
from Missouri, and one from Californi 
making a total of sixty. 


now, One 


Tomah Dedicates New High School: As the result 
of the burning of the old school building on May 2 


1943, Tomah High school students now atten 
classes in a most modern school building. Supt. E. J 
McKean planned a two-day dedication program for 
February 7—8. In reading the press descriptions of 
the new building several interesting spots stand out 
from the classrooms and laboratories which are ex 


pected as an essential part of every school building 
In addition to the regular Home Economics rooms is 
found a model living room apartment where the stu 
dents actually learn to keep “Club 44”, 
named after the graduating class which contributed 
the funds for its development, is a modern club roon 
which will social gathering spot for 
Tomah’s youth. It will have game equipment, a juke 
box, and other club room facilities. An outstanding 
feature of the construction is the natural illumination 
of the building through large plate glass windows 
The entire building has been decorated with a four 
color scheme. For effective teaching,  eacl 
classroom is provided with a small office for the in 
structor with the full view of the classroom being 
possible from the private office. The commercial and 
music departments have several individual practice 
rooms. The descriptions of the new building and the 
pictures which have appeared in the press give reason 
for the city to be proud of the new school. 


house. 


scrve as a 


more 


Racine Vocational News: Each month the Racine 
Vocational School prints a clever two-page leaflet 
which contains pictures and news about former 


Vocational school students now in the service and 
interesting bits of news about the school. The Feb 
ruary issue is a two-color job featuring a Valentine 
grecting to the men from the Vocational school. No 
doubt the men at the fighting fronts and in the camp 
appreciate such a rememberance. 


Kivlin Named Acting Dean: Prof. Vincent | 
Kivlin, assistant dean of the College of Agricultur 
of the University of Wisconsin since 1942, was 
appointed acting dean and acting director of the 
experimental stations by Pres. E. B. Fred. Mr. Kivlin 
is a native of Dane county and a graduate of the 
University. From 1920-24 he was head of the agt- 


cultural department of the Portage High school and 
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r the next five years he was itinerant instructor in 
griculture for the board of vocational education. 


Milton College on the Air: Milton college began 
is spring series of radio broadcasts on February 14 
ver station WCLO from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. The 13 
rograms scheduled will include the musical numbers 
‘om the talent of the college and the dramatization 
f the incidents of the history of Rock county pre- 
~red by the students. The broadcasts originate from 
the studios on the campus under the direction of 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury. 

Madison Schools Recesve Many Regue Reque sts 
i curriculum materials and publications of — the 
Madison public schools have come from 40 states of 
e Union, Scotland, Canada, and South America, 
curriculum office 


th 
«cording to a spot map in_ the 
showing where materials have been sent. Among the 
umeographed materials of the curriculum depart 
nent are bulletins in social studies, natural science, 
eading, language, spelling, safety education, and 
isual education. These materials were compiled by 
eacher Committces 

Printed booklets include kindergarten, 
nd teachers’ handbooks, index to 500 favorite poems 
for the elementary grades, and annual reports. The 
hildren’s book committee has compiled and printed 
number of book lists, the latest being, “For You 
Who Love Heroic Deeds.’ The book lists give titles, 
bricf synopsis of each book, and the approximate 
ge of the children for whom the book is appro 
priate. The materials are sent on request on the cost 


primary, 


DaSIS 


Wisconsin Students Fly: In a report to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by Walter B. Senty, state 
supervisor of secondary schools, which covers 30 
f the state’s high schools, it is revealed that more 
than 200 Wisconsin high school students obtained 
fight experience during the term just ended. Since 
the report is from less than one-third of the high 
schools it would indicate that over 600 students ré 
eived flight experience throughout the state. A 
$30,000 state appropriation to aid Wisconsin schools 
in introducing flight experience as laboratory work 
for science of aeronautics courses and legislation en 
ibling boards of education to contract with flight 


school operators for such instruction are now 
pending 

Getting Ready for Tomorrow’: The College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin has r 
leased a 24 page mimeographed booklet entitled 


Rural Communities of Wisconsin, Getting Ready 





Beat the Gun t 
With a Wisconsin Life 3 
Modified Policy “a 


& fe) a Va 
A re aed 
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tamily, heavy obligations 


Do you have a young 
The Wisconsin Life has designed a policy for your 


particular needs 


With this policy you can get the jump on_ the 
future 
Get needed protection now at special low rates 
for the firs’ 5 years the policy is 1 force 


Insure future savings from your present low age 
rate. 


Gain valuable time to reduce obligations and 
increase income to meet the rates which become 


effective at the end of five years 


See your local Wisconsin Life man 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
30 W. MIFFLIN ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















Profitable Spare Time Work 
Year Round 


We are an old established national com- 
pany, specializing in commercial reports for 
insurance companies. We find that teachers 
make excellent representatives and they find 
that the extra money which they earn easily 
and pleasantly supplements their income. 
We need a representative in many towns 
right now. 

If you have any 
write 


The HOOPER HOLMES BUREAU, Ine. 
828 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


spare time available, 

















Write for Information on 
Loans for Homes 
and Our Plans for 


Systematic Saving 


Are you buying a home? Or 
re-financing the mortgage on 
your present one? Do you 
want to establish regular 
thrift habits? Ask us for the 
answers to these questions. 


Dividends 
MAILED 
Semi- Annually 


WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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Summer Work 


For Men and Women Teachers 







of teachers to 
1 s next summer. We 
are one of the largest growers of fruit and 
landscape stock in the northwest. Dignified 
and pleasant work; cor 
our materials in your 


quate training given. 





serve as ourd 





me territory. Ade- 






Excellent returns; cor n basis. Fol- 
lowing are the average weekly earnings 
for a few of our distributors for the past 
summer season: 





ee ; ee 
$ 59.21 per week, woman distributor. 
70.01 per week, man distributor 


85.52 per week, woman distributor. 






107.43 per week, man distributor. 
125.71 per week, man distributor 
We are arranging territory 
of 1945 now. For furt 





ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 
Established 1872 


Faribault, Minnesota 











| SERVICE 


Make Photoart your headquarters 
i 
H 


| 
PROJECTOR REPAIR 
| 
| 


for all your projector needs. 


Repair Service on all types of 
equipment, both silent and sound, 
Hil done right here in our shop by 
Hi factory trained engineers. 





| Complete stock of accessories I 


| Projection lamps Hil 

| Tubes and photo cells 

Hi Exciter lamps 

| Splicers and Rewinds 
Film Cement 


Reels | 


SOUND FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


Educational, Entertainment, Sports, 
Comedies, War. 


PHOTOART HOUSE 





| 
| 
| 
844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








for Tomorrow’. The committee prepared the infor. 
mation after frequent and lengthy consultation with 
educational, health, religious, recreational, and farm 
leaders. To build strong rural communities through 
the integration of all the constructive forces is the 
objective of the committee. In the introduction Pres 
E. B. Fred said: ‘““While we shall have to continue 
to think of ‘how to make a living’, we will also need 
to think of ‘how to live’. . We have scarcely 
begun to realize the benefits possible from the com 
munity when it functions fully in the social and 
economic life of its citizens’. Copies may be secured 
by writing to the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture. 


University Extension Enrolls Many H.S. Students: 
A report by the University Extension division on first 
semester activities noted that 819 students in 162 
Wisconsin high schools were enrolled in extension 
courses of high school grade, for which local credit 
was granted. These students came under the prograr 
of supervised correspondence courses, which is aimed 
to enrich local curricula and, in some cases, to hel; 
relieve local teacher shortages. Enrollments wer 
heaviest in mathematics and languages, and consid 
erable demand was shown also for business, history, 
chemistry, aeronautics, drawing, and physics courses 
Students had access to correspondence courses in fout 
foreign languages and to as many as 10 mathematics 
courses, besides other subjects in regular high school 
branches and a number of business and_ technical 
courses. 


Visiting Day In Your Own School: When trans- 
portation facilities are limited, as they are now, tr 
the Lone Rock idea. Principal Claude Peacock 
planned a professional visiting day for teachers and 
parents within his own system. The teachers choos 
work they wish to demonstrate and take their turns 
on the monthly schedule. All teachers of grades one 
through twelve participate and observe. Parents of 
children participating are guests. After the demon- 
stration the children are dismissed, and all adults 
attend the tea planned and served by the Home Eco- 
nomics classes. Even the boys taking Home Economics 
have “poured”. 


] 


Pan American Day, April 14: The year 1945 marks 
the fifteenth anniversary of Pan American Day, a 
day that, on recommendation of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, has been set 
aside by the Governments of all the American R 
publics to emphasize the political, economic, and cul- 
tural unity of the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
The theme selected for this fifteenth observance of 
the Day is “THE PEOPLES OF AMERICA—Inde- 
pendent—Interdependent—Neighbors in a World of 
Neighbors.” To assist groups planning to obser\ 
Pan American Day, the Pan American Union—the 
international organization of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican Republic with headquarters in Washington 

. «€ offers material to teachers. Write to Par 
American Union, Washington, D.C., for a list of 
information availabl« 


NECROLOGY 
WEA Members at Time 


Carol A. Kleinschmit, 28, a teacher in Oshkosh 
until 1944, passed away at the hospital in Oshkosh 
on January 30 after a brief illness. After graduating 
from Ripon college she taught in the Merrill Junior 
High school and later in the Oshkosh High school 
In September 1944 Miss Kleinschmit joined the 


of Death 
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ie EDUCATORS OF TODAY are 
shaping the world of tomor 
row — moulding the minds of 
those who will build it. In their 
hands rests this momentous task 
of guidance of qualifying 
voung Americans not only to 
strengthen and advance the demo- 
cratic pattern of our own way of 
life but also to play an intelligent 
part in their country’s new role 
of leadership in the post-war 
world. 

Considering the magnitude of 
this educational program it may 
seem presumptuous to believe 
that a magazine can aid in its 
accomplishment, yet many of the 
nation’s foremost educators be- 
lieve that The Reader’s Digest 
occupies an important place in 
the furtherance of it. 

For example, Dr. Rex Putnam, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, Neu 


superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion in the State of Oregon, says 
“The thesis on which our whole 
state system of education is based 
is to inculcate in the minds ot 
our youth the advantages of 


_the democratic processes over all 


other types of governmental pro 
cedures. In this endeavor The 
Reader’s Digest is making a con 
tribution to the maintenance of 
our form of government, esp¢ 
cially by implanting in young 
minds the concepts of desirable 
human relationships.” 


“Peachers,” writes Di 
O. Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ne 
braska, “have a tremendous re 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 
to live by democratic ideals, and 


York 10. N. } 


Wayne 


YOu WMO MOULD THE MINDS 
OF YOUNG AMERICA 


Y 






determined that men everywhere 
shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 
is Ih an especially UNIG UE posi 
tion, because of its wide use in 
the schools, to play an important 
walls 


part in strengthening the 


of democracy.’ 


These are but two of many sim 
ilar expressions of Opinion from 
well known educational authori 
ties throughout the country lo 
the teachers who each day super 
vise 70,000 of the nation’s class 
The Reader's Digest, and 


its supplementary educational 


rOOMmS 


material, including the special 


16-page insert of reading and 
vocabulary 
highly useful service 


them to mould the 


exercises, provide a 
in helping 
minds of 


young Americans for the critical 


vears ahead. 
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faculty of St. Katherine's School for Girls at Daven- 
port, Iowa, teaching there until illness forced her to 
return to her home in Oshkosh. 


John D. Ball, 62, a professor of physics and busi- 
ness administration at Mount Mary College in Mil- 
waukce since 1933, died on February 9. A graduate 
of the University of Illinois and Marquette, he served 
for three years as assistant to Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, 
the world famed scientist. For several years Mr. Ball 
dean of men, vice president, and educational 
director of the Milwaukee School of Engineering. 


Was 


Sam Long, 53, county superintendent of Mar- 
quette county for the past 25 years, passed away 
suddenly at his home in Montello, February 2, fol- 
lowing a severe stroke. Not only was Mr. Long a 
well known educator, but also an active participant 
in community organizations fot the common welfare. 
He was a member of the American Legion, secretary 
of the Marquette County Agricultural Committee, 
and a member of the War Price and Rationing 
Board Panel 

Ruth E. LaBerge, 44, an instructor in the Wash 


ington grade school at Madison until ill health forced 
retirement in 1942, died at the hospital in Ladysmith 
on January 30. She received her training at the Rusk 
county normal and the Superior STC. Prior to join 
ing the staff at Madison in 1931, Miss LaBerg« 
taught in the rural and state graded schools 


Mrs. Millie Griffin, 74, the widow of Edward T. 
Griffin, county superintendent of Milwaukee county 
who died December 13, passed away on February 21 
at Milwaukee. For a number of years she taught in 


rural and city schools 


Anna Quinlan, 68, a teacher in Langlade county 
and Antigo schools for 40 years, died sudd nly on 
February 21 at Antigo. Miss Quinlan, a principal of 
the Third ward school for 30 years, retired from 
teaching in 1938. She was a graduate of the Supe. 
rior STC. 


RETROSPECT— 
(Continued from page 321) 

its elders by their excesses and their lowered 
standards, but the world has not gone to the 
bow-wows as has so often been predicted. Are 
there any standards of conduct, or of living 
that need to be retained? Or may we change 
our ideals with the seasons or the generations? 
When the answer is ready, it is too late to 
matter. But the schools of today are not pre 
paring children for a time of static standards; 
theirs is the stupendous problem of training 
today’s children to meet the unpredictable 
problems of tomorrow. The challenge is to the 
school and to the home alike. Cooperative 
effort will make the future reasonably secure; 
without cooperation it is dangerous. Today's 
educational problems are more complex than 
those of fifty years ago, and the answers still 
can not be found in the back of the book; but 
those who seek to solve them are more skillful 
so we look forward with supreme confidence. 





recognize reasons for human behavior 


for spring testing 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TES1 


just off the press 


2126 Prairie Avenue 





Chicago 16 


New - in answer to a growing demand in 
high schools 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 


Chis high school psychology will help the student to understand himself and others, to 
It will help him in his thinking and in his 
itudying, in his choice of a vocation, and in his personal relationships. Technical dé 
tails have been omitted, but the scientific point of view has been emphasized and main 
tained. Dr. Engle knows at first-hand the needs and capacities of high school students 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST: 
Non-Language Series—Grades 4 to 9 


World Book Company 


Represented by Clay Mathers 





—— 
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Notes 


on New Books 





GRADES 


IN WINGS OI 
Leavitt. Ginn and Co., 


Hood, Gildersleev 
1945, 192 pages 
A new song book of The World of Musi 
r rural schools. While the book is especially de 
gned to offer a three-year music 
ne-room rural school, it can 
nd three-room schools or as a supplement 
nany school system that does not use The World 
Music as its basic music 
Teachers in rural whose 
ready crowded with many different activities will 
elcome On Wings of Song because the songs are 
simple that pupils can have an enthusiastic experi 
ace singing them without too much teaching. An 
bundance of beautiful colored illustrations and in 


SONG, by ind 
List $120 


ocries 


program for the 


also be used in two 


song bi ¢ »k 


COUrs¢ 


schools schedules are 





rmational notes, briefly stating the significance of 
me of the songs, guarantee that both teachers and 
upils will find this book not a collection of black 
tes on white paper, but rather the expressions 1n 
usic, poetry and pictures of the thoughts and feel 
ngs of people all over the world 





These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 


as items of interest on new texts. 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS, by Douglas and Kinney, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1945, 437 pages. List $1.52 
The book is an integrated selection of procedures 
for solving the more common mathematical problem 
of shop, business, military life, travel, science, home, 
health, and safety. Its primary aim is to develop 
mastery of fundamental mathematics. The simple and 
practical approach enables the book to support a 
terminal course in general mathematics for senior 
high school pupils who have had no_ systematic 
course in algebra geometry, and, equally well, a 
refresher course for those who have studied the sub 
jects. School Mathematics provides experience with 
formulas, graphs, equations, and other mathematical 
procedures. Diagnostic tests and related remedial 


afford drill for the individual student on 
| 


skills in which he 


exercises 


those requires 





Andress @ Goldberger ¢ 
Dolch @ Hallock 


SAFE AND HEALTHY 
LIVING — 
NEW EDITION 


Completely up-to-date health, phy- 
sical fitness, and safety series for 
your classroom. Features latest 
materials on teeth, mental and 
emotional fitness, food and nutri- 
tion, cancer and alcohol education, 
infantile paralysis, disease preven- 
tion and global health, first aid 
and home nursing. For grades 1-8. 
Books that make health and 
safety a part of the life 
and daily living of children. 
Write for more information. 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Gor a Aound 


Actence progiam 


choose 


BASIC STUDIES 
IN SCIENCE 


Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Director 


Primary Science (Picture Method) 
Discovering Our World (Grades 4-6) 
Science Problems (Grades 7-9) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | New York 10 
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Leading and Outstanding Text- 
book Offerings in Health Educa- 
tion for Elementary and Second- 

ary Schools 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
By 
Wilson—Almack—Bracken—Baker-— 
Abbott—Pryor 


Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series al- 
ready have been accorded a distinctive and 
leading adoption record in city, town, and 
county school systems, and have been adopted 
in eleven states having the state-adoption 
method. This adoption acceptance shows the 
vital present-day concern, the country over, 
in the major importance of health education 
instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of greater significance than 
that dealing with health education. With in- 
creasing clearness, teachers, school adminis- 
trators and supervisors, parents, and civic 
leaders are recognizing the important contri- 
butions which schools make to the health of 
children and to the health of communities. 
These contributions are made through mod- 
ern programs of health education. The Amer- 
ican Health } designed to serve in 
such programs. 


LIFE AND HEALTH 
By 
Wilson—Almack—Bracken 





Series is 





Life and Health is a new textbook in health 
education for the secondary schools. Its pur- 
pose is to help adolescent youth make suitable 
adjustments to the varied aspects of modern 
living. 

The treatment takes into account the whole 
individual — the mental and emotional 
phases as well as the physical. 

The presentation is forceful and direct, and 
the method functional. 

The facts are up to date, based on the lat- 
est available research and experimentation. 
* The book is profusely illustrated and gen- 
erously supplied with learning and check- 
ing devices. 

Available March 1st. 


* 





The publishers welcome correspondence con- 
cerning your interest in the above books for 
classroom use. 

THE BOBBS—-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
Representative: A. H. MOEN, 
1301 Wilson St., Jefferson, Wisconsin 
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LATIN AMERICA—Its History and Culture, by Rippy 
and Perrigo, Ginn and Co., 1944, 420 pages, 
List $1.76. 


What do your students know about our Southern 
neighbors? Since our former Dollar Diplomacy has 
been replaced by the Good Neighbor Policy, and 
since modern transportation and communication have 
drawn our neighbors closer to us, it is essential for 
our social studies to place a greater emphasis on the 
understanding of the cultural, social, and economic 
development of the peoples to the South. Latin 
America—Its History and Culture paves the way for 
neighborliness by presenting the facts. To the stu- 
dents the authors say, ‘Put your feet in the other 
fellow’s shoes, travel the roads he traveled and think 
as he did. See how one event lead to another and 
how the whole course of events shaped up like, or 
often unlike, the course followed by our pioneer 
forefathers”. The First Unit of the book includes a 
series of letters as they would be written by a student 
on tour of the Latin American countries. The fol- 
lowing units contain a compact survey of the geo- 
graphic and economic factors of each country which 
have influenced the political and social history of the 
nations. The concluding units discuss our relations 
with Latin America and recent social and cultural 
developments. The book contains many interesting 
illustrations, 20 maps, and compact reference tables 
of facts and figures. 


GENERAL 


PATHS TO BETTER SCHOOLS, by the Commission of 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association, Washington 
D. C., 1945, 415 pages. Price $2.00. 

The Twenty-Third Year Book of the AASA is the 
yearly survey of the latest in educational thought 
The Commission, composed of ten of the leading 
educators, has interpreted the educational program 
as it has progressed so far and sketch the problems 
which lie ahead. Since the schools of a democratic 
society are what the people want them to be, pro- 
fessional educators and the general public, speaking 
through its chosen representatives, decide on_ the 
educational aims and the means of accomplishing 
those aims. Planning must be followed by action. 
Chapter heads reveal the scope of Paths to Better 
Schools: Equal and Universal Access to Educational 
Opportunity; Physical Fitness; Citizenship; Better 
Ways of Living; Those Who Teach; Federal-State- 
Local Relations; Some Emerging Truths in School 
Finance; and Schools of the People. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION, Harry N 
Rivlin, editor. Philosophical Library of New York 
City, 800 pages. $8.50. 

This book presents a cross-section of the signih- 
cant principles, practices, and terms in the various 
areas of contemporary education. There are articles 
on the basic principles and practices in administra- 
tion, curriculum, educational psychology, educational 
sociology, finance, mental hygiene, methods of teach- 
ing, philosophy, teacher education, etc. There is also 
found discussions of educational procedures of all 
the countries in North America, Central America, 
and South America, and of the major countries of 
the rest of the world, which should help American 
educators to understand more clearly how educators 
in other parts of the world solve their problems 
Although designed as a reference book, the Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Education will supply to the reader 
much new, vital, and interesting information 


- —— 
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